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#hin g contain d in them is hambly 


ſubmitted to the Correction of ad- 


vanc'd Scholars and Maſters in 


the Claſſics; who will find no 


greater H. ul thay I hope may 


be attord for, by the Diligence | 


they will ſee I have uſed in col- 


lecting proper Materials, and 


the Care 1 have taken to dif+ 


poſe em in a clear and ace : 


Method. 


As to hs F rf Part; I WEST'S 


Polſibly have ſaid more in praiſe 
of my Authors, but 45 zeve I 


have ſaid enough to he that 


it is a conſiderable Diſadvantage 
10 Se cholar to neglect the 


them. 
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As to the ſecond Part, my 
Deſign was to reform Rhetorick 
from the Rubbiſh and Barbariſin 
which it lies under in the common 
Books; and to reduce it to a li- 
beral and rational Science. A. 
we have it in thoſe dry and tri- 
fling Syſtems of it in fome Schoofs,. 
it is Intle berter than a Heap of 
hard Words of ill Sound, of De- 
finitons withous Meaning, and 
Diviſions without amy Diſtincti- 
on. I have thrown aſide all lite 
Alterations and Figures purely 
Grammatical, an ee, of 
the Lift of beautiful Schemes of 
Speech all Puns and Quibbles, 
all childiſh Jingle of Sbund, and 
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never read. The | Quotation of 


will eaſiiy be excusd, . becauſe. 
the judicious Reader will ſee the 


Mecxſſit ofit. Aud when there | 


is becaſion, tis as much Conceit 


and Pedamry. en 0 
avid 5 Greek or Latin, 
as. rig be. «LOmpous. and pro- 


fuſe in "thoſe Citations, when 


there is no occaſion. Man 
may run into one . Spectes of Su 
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Controverſies, but will own that the 
are much to be preferr'd to Engliſh 
and all other Living Languages, in 
Strength and Delicacy ; in the Em- 
phaſis of their Expreſſion, and the 
Harmony of their Numbers. So that 
altho' we ſhou'd be in ſo complaiſant 
a Humour as to allow Mr. Perrault 
and the few Gentlemen of his Opini- 
on, that the Moderns are equal to 
the Ancients in Genius and Abilities ; 
yet it cannot be deny'd, but that the 
 Anczent Claſſics were much happier 
in the Beauty and Durablenels of their 
Language. , Greek and Latin have 
an intrinſic Value, and are true Ster- 
ling all over the learned V orld En- 
gliſb is chiefly valuable in this 1ſſand 
and its Colonies, and current within 
its own Seas. It cannot ſuſtain the] 
Sublime with that Strength and 
Grace that the Greek and Latin do: 
And this may be much more affirm'd 
of moſt of the Languages of Europe 
Suppoſe a Writer in any European 
e N | living 


to the CLASSICS. 3 
living Language, to be of equal na- 
tural Parts and acquir'd Abilities with 
any of the nobleſt Wits of Greece or 
Rome, yet the Ancient wou'd in his 
Language have extremely the Ad- 
vantage of the Modern: As much 
as an Architect or Statuary, who 
had the fineſt Marble and moſt com- 
pliant Materials to work on, wou'd 


go beyond one of his own Profeſſi- 


fin'd ro: ſuch; unfit and moulderi 
Materials, as mocked his Art, and 


were uncapable to receive his curious 


Workmanſhip. _ Greek and Latin 
have for many Ages been fix'd and 


unalterable; and the beſt Writers in 
thoſe Languages flouriſn'd in thoſe 
happy Times, when Learning and 


all the Polite Arts were come to 


their Perfection and Standard. We 
are come to no ſettled and authen- 
tic Standard; our Tongue is in a dai- 
ly Flux or Alteration.” © © 
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4 A New Introduction 
That which was written in Engliſh 
two hundred Years ago is now ſcarce 
intelligible; and few Authors of one 
hundred Years ſtanding can by this 
refin'd Age be read with patience. 
Our Language being in this unſettled 
and changeable Condition, Time will 
ſpread a Ruſt and Obſoleteneſs over 
our brighteſt and moſt admir'd Wrie 
ters. But whatever Decays and Al- 
terations Eugliſi may be ſubject to, 
whatever Confuſion and Barbariſm 
may be brought in by long Civil 
Wars or foreign Invaſions; whenever 
the Dawn of a Reformation ſhall ap- 
pear, whenever Men of elevated Ge- 
nius and public Spirit ſhall ariſe to 
drive out the Sarbarous Cotbhs and 
Vandal, and to reſtore Learnin 
and the Ziberal Serzences, they müll 
have recourſe to the Ancient, and 
calb in their Succours. To ſpeak in 
plain terms; there are unexhaufted 
Stores of noble Senſe and ſuitable Ex- 
preſſion in the beſt Greek and Latin 
L po Claſſics. 
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to ibe CLASSICS. F 
Claſſics. By Supplies drawn from 


them, Gentlemen of happy Talents 


and Induſtry may in any Countrey 
with proper Encouragement fill up 


the Defects, and tmooth the Rough- 


neſs of their Mother Tongues. Thoſe 
precious Volumes are ſo univerſally 
and in ſuch great Numbers difpers'd 


over the World, that they can only 
periſh in its laſt Conflagratzen. And 
while they laſt there cannot be much 


danger dene — and Stupidity 
thow'd. generally prevail; or gain the 
abſolute Empire they had in the long 


and difinat Night before our happy 


Reformation, Here tis obvious to 
F 


obſerve, that true Religion and good 
Learning for the moſt part flouriſh 
and decay together. We at the ſame 
time triumph'd over Barbariſm and 
Superſtztion; and at once got into 
our Hands the Claf/ics and the ſa- 
od raters... : -.. , int 

Polite Literature, if duly apply d, 


is highly ſubſervient to the Explica-- 


4 tion 


6 A New Iuts odlublion 
tion and Ornament of that ingeſtima- 
ble Book, which came from Heaven 
ro direct Mankind in the way thither. 
Some vain Critics and halft-witted 


Pzhilologers have preſum'd to make 
Objections againſt the Style and Pro- 


priety of the inſpir'd Authors; and 
the reaſon of their Impudence was 
not only Wickedneſs, but want of 


Genius, Languages and Reading, to 


enter into their awful Beauties, to 
diſcern the exalted Sublimity of their 
Senſe, and reliſh: the heavenly Gra- 
ces of their Expreſſion. Juſt ſo it 
has been obſerv'd, that a Smattering 
in Philoſophy and a ſlender Acquain- 


tance with the wonderful Works of 


Nature, diſpoſes little Pretenders to 
talk ſawcily, aud profanely cavil a- 
gainſt the Providence and Mazeſty of 


its omnipotent Author; while Men of 


regular Study, of found and piercing 
Judgment, have diſcover'd and ad- 
mir d innumerable Footſteps and bright 
Characters of Divine //7 gs wy; 
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Coodne ſo in every part of the Horld: 
They have equally advanc'd in Know- 


lodge and Devotion; and the more 
they underſtood of the Heavens and 
the Earth, the more they have ador'd 


that infinite Beiug, who is the Crea- 


tor and Supporter of the whole Frame. 
I need beg no pardon. of the good! 


Reader for this Digreſſion; but now 


paſs on directly to ſhew. ſome of the 
Excellencies of thoſe true Claſics, © 
that Men of taſt in all Ages and Na- 
tions have ſo cagerly ſtudy'd, and 
unanimouſly admir'd. „ Fe 


F. xr. The Anczents (of which we. 
ſpeak) had good natural Parts, and 
apply'd them right; they underſtood. 
their own Strength, and were Ma- 
ſters of the Subject they undertook; 
they had a rich Genius carefully cul- 
tivated : In their Writings you have 
Nature without Wildneſs, and Art. 
without Oſtentation. For tis vain to 
talk of Nature and Genius, without 
| D 4 Care 


8 ANew Introduction 
— Care and diligent Application to re- 
fine and improve em. The fineſt Pa- 
radiſe will run wild, and loſe both 
its Pleaſure and Uſefulneſs without a 
Skilful Hand conſtantly to tend and 
prune ir. Tho” theſe” generous Si- 
rats were inſpir d with the love of 
true Praiſe, and had a modeſt Aſſu- 
rance of their own Abilities; yet 
they were not ſo felf ſufficient, as to 
imagin their firſt Thoughts were a- 
bove their own Review and Correcti- 
on, and their laſt above the Judg- 
ment of their Friends. They ſubmit- 
ted their Compoſitions to the Cen- 
ſure of private Perſons and public | 
Aſſemblies. They review'd, alter'd = 
and poliſh'd, till they had ere np 
- they cou'd preſent the World with a 


| 

frniſh'd Piece. And fo great and hap- 
| 

( 


py was their Judgment, that they un- 
derſtood when they had done well, 
and knew the critical Seaſon of lay- il © 
ing aſide the File. 5 | 


For 


to the CT ASSres. 9 
| For as thoſe excellent Maſters Pli- 
N ny and Quintilian obſerve, there may 
be an Intemperance in Correction; 
l when an ingenious Man has ſuch an 
1] © Exceſs of Modeſty and faulty Diſtruft: 
of himſelf, that he wears off ſome of 
the neceſſary and ornamental Parts 
, of his Diſcourſe, inſtead of poliſhing. 
- | the rough and taking off the ſuper- 
E fluous. 4 
k Theſe immortal Wites did not pre- 
. | poſterouſly reſolve firſt to be Authors, 
. and then immediately fall to writing. 
without Study and Experience; but 
- | rook care to furniſh themſelves with: 
> || Knowledge by cloſe Thought, ſelect 
1 |} Conyerfation and Reading; and to- 
3 gain all the Information and Light 
1 |} that was neceſſary to qualify em to 
do Juſtice to their Subject. Then af 
U ter they had began to write, they 
did not hurry on their Pen with ſpeed 
and impatience to appear in the View 
af the World; but they took time 
and pains to give every part of their 
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Diſcourſe all poſſible Strength and 


Ornament, and to make the whole 


Compoſition uniform and beautiful. 


They wiſely conſider'd, that Produ- 
ctions which come before their due 
time into the World, are ſeldom per- 


fect or long-livid; and that an Au- 


thor who deſigns to write for Poſte- 
rity as well as the preſont Generati- 


On, Cannot ſtudy a Work with too 


deop Care and reſolute Induſtry. 


Varus tells us of his incomparable: | 
Friend Virgil, that he compos'd bur: 


very few Verſes in a Day. Thar- 
conſummate Ph/oſogpher, Cratie and 
Poet, regarded the Value not Num- 
ber of his Lines; and never thought. 
too much pains cou d be beſtou d: on 
a Paem, that he might rcaionably: 
expect would be the wonder of all; 
Ages, and laſt out the whole Durati-. 
on of Time. Quintilian aſſures us, 
thar Falluſt: wrote with. abundance of: 
Deliberation and prudent Caution; 
aud indeed: that fully appears ** 

. 18. 
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70 the CLASSICS. 11 
bis. compleat and exquiſite Writings.” 
Demoſthenes labour'd Night and Day, 
5 out watch'd the pooreſt Mechanic in- 
Altbens, (that was forc'd to perpetu- 
al Drudgery to fupport himſelf and 
His Family) till he had acquir'd ſuch 
F a . Maſtery in his. noble Profeſſion, . 
-. F fach a rational and overruling Vehe- 
- | mence, ſuch a perfect Habit of ner- 
5; vous and convincing Eloquence, as 

enabled him to defy the ſtrongeſt Op- 
a: poſition, and to triumph over Envy : 
and Time. | Fo INFO 
t. Plato, when he was eighty Years* 
4 |} old, was buſily employ'd in the Re- 
view and Amendment of his 4. 
t. wine Dzlognes:. and ſome People 
n: are ſevere upon Cicero, that in imi- 
tation of Plato he. was ſo ſcrupulous 
whether he ought to write ad Piræa 
or in Pir ca, Piræum or in Piræum, 
that now in the ſixtieth Year of his 
Age, in the fury of the Civil Wars, 
when he knew nat how to diſpoſe of 
his Family, and ſcarce expected Safe 
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12 Neu Introductioonn. 
ty, he earneſtly entreated his noble 
and learned Friend Alticus to reſolve 
that Difficulty, and eaſe him of the 
Perplexity which it created him. 
Whatever Raillery or Reflection ſome 
humourſome Wits may make upon 
that great Man's Exactneſs and Ni- 
ce:y in that Reſpect and at ſuch a 
Time; ttis a plain Proof of his won- 
dcrful Care and Diligence in his Com-_ 
10 and the ſtrict Regard he 
ad to the Purity and Propriety of 
his Language. The Aucients lo ac- 
curately underſtood, and ſo indefati- 
ably ſtudy'd their Subject, that they 
B ever fail to finiſh and adorn 
every part with ſtrong Senſe and 
lively Expreſſion. They ſeldom flag. 
thro” their whole Work, but glori- 
ouſly keep up their Fire and Spirits 
to the laſt. How many of our mo- 
dern Pretenders, who have neither 
ſufficient Genius nor Education, are 
ſtrangely, fond of a Subject that of all 
things they leaſt, underſtand ? They 
NY TT aukwardly 
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aukwardly court a Muſe that tilt 
flies; and with a barren and perverſe 


Diligence plod upon a Subject that 


can never anſwer their Pains. It 
ſeems to be in this Caſe, as has been 
obſerv'd in ſome others, that Perſons 
of the leaſt Power have the moſt in- 
temperate Inclinations. They have 
not Flame nor Strength of Senſe to 


invigorate their Conceptions, and 
ſtrike Life into a whole Piece. 


But I muft remember tis not my 
Buſineſs to ſhew the Deformities of 


ſome modern Pamphleteers, but the 


Beauties of the Ancients. 


To make out a little farther what 
I have adyanc'd upon this firſt Head, 
J ask leave to name a few particular 
Authors. 


*Tis no romantic Cem of 


Homer to ſay, that no Man under- 
ſtood Perſons and Things better than 
he; or had a deeper Inſight into the 
Humours and oY on of human Na- 
ture. He repreſents great * 

with 


1 


' * 


3 Fenn 


with ſuch Sublimity, and little ones 


with ſuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the. 
other pleaſant. \ 

He is a perfect Maſter of all the: 


lofty Graces of the figurative Style, 


and all the Purity and Eaſineſs of che 


plain. Strabo the excellent Geo- 

5 and Hiſtorian aſſures us, that 
omer has deſcrib'd the. Places aud 

Countries of which he gives account, 


Vith that Accuracy that no Man can 


imagine who has not ſeen em; and. 
no Man but muſt ad nire and be aſto- 
niſh'd” who has. His Poems ma 

juſtly be compar'd with tliat Shield* 
of divine Workmanſhip.ſo inimitably. 


repreſented in the cighteenth Book of 


tle Thad You have there exact 


Images of all the Actions of War and 
Employments of Peace; and are en- 


tertain'd * with a delightful. View of- 
the Univerſe. Homer has. all the. 
Beauties of every Dfalect and Style. 


ſcatter d through his  Wricings; he is 
e ſearce* | 
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ro the CLASSICS DF 
ſtarce inferiour to any other Poet ith. 
the Poet's own Way and Excellen-. 
cy; but excels all others in Force and, 
Comprehenſion of Genius, Elevation: 
of Fancy, and immenſe Copiouſneſs 
of Invention. Such a Sovereignty of? 
Genius reigns all over his Works, 
that the Ancients eſteem'd and ad- 
mir'd him as the great High- Prieſt: 
of Nature, who was admitted into, 
her inmoſt Choir, and acquainted; 
with her moſt Slant Myſteries... | 

The great Men of former Ages; 
with one Voice celebrate the Praiſes 
of Homer; and old HZoilus has only 
a, few Followers in, theſe later Times, 
who detract from him either for want 
of Greek; or out of. a. Spirit of Con- 
ceit and Conutradiction : 

Theſe Gentlemen tell us that ther 
dvine Plato himſelf baniſh'd him 
ws his Commonwealth; which, 

N th muſt be: granted to be. a Ble. 

upon the Paet's Reputation. 


The . why; Waun wou d. not let; 
Hamers 
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with ſuch Sublimity, and little ones 
with ſuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one a mirable, and the. 
other pleaſant. 
He is a perfect Maſter of all the 
lofty Graces of the figurative Style, 


and all the Purity and Eaſineſs of the 


plain. Strabo the excellent Geo- 


grapher and Hiſtorian aſſures us, that 
omer has deſcrib'd the. Places and 


Eountries of which he gives account, 
- With that Accuracy that no Man can 
imagine who has not ſeen em; and. 
no Man but muſt 'adrnire and be aſto- 
niſh'd” who has. His Poems may, 


juſtly be compar'd with that Shield* 


of divine Workmanſhip. ſo inimitably. 
repreſented' in. the cighteenthBook of 
the Thad You have there exact 
Images of all the Actions of War and 
Employ ments of Peace; and are en- 
tertain'd with a delightful View of. 


the Univerſe. Homer has all the. 


Beauties of every Dfalect and Style. 
ſcatter d through his Writings; ; he is. 
n * ſearce* 
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ſcarce inferiour to any other Poet ith. 
the Poet's own Way and Excellen- 
cy; but excels all others in Force and- 
Comprehenſion of Genius, Elevation, 
of Fancy, and immenſe Copiouſneſs 
of Invention. Such a Sovereignty of? 
Genius reigns all over his Works, 
that the Ancients eſteem'd and ad- 
mir'd him as the great High- Prieſt 
of Nature, who was admitted into, 
her inmoſt Choir:,. and: acquainted; 
with her moſt folemn My/terres.... - 


The great Men of former Ages: 


with one Voice celebrate the Praiſes, 
of Homer; and old Hoilus has only 
a. few eee, in. theſe later Times, 
who detract from him either for want 
of Greek; or out of a. Spirit of Con- 
ceit and Coutradiction: 

Theſe Gentlemen tell us, - that la 
divine Plato himſelf baniſh'd him out 
8 his Commonwealth; which, ſay: 

N muſt be granted, tobe. a Ble-: 
upon the Naet's Reputation. 

The reaſan, why; Win wou d. not let, 
Homer's: 
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Homers Poems be in the Hands of 
the Subjects of that Government, 
was becauſe he did not eſteem ordi- 
nary Men capable Readers of em. 
They wou d be apt to peryert his 
Meaning, and have wrong Notions 
of God and Religion, by taking his 
bold and beautiful Allegories in too 
literal a Senſe. Plato frequently de- 
clares, that he loves and admires him 
as the beſt, the moſt pleaſant and di- 
vineſt of all the Poet; and ſtudiou- 
fly imitates his figurative and myſti- 
cal Way of Writing. Tho' he for- 
bad his Works to be read in public, 
yet he would never be without em 
in his own _— Tho' the Philo- 
ſopher pretends that for Reaſons of 
State he muſt remove him out of his 
City, yet he declares he wou'd treat 
bim with all poſſible reſpect while he 
ſtaid; and diſmiſs him laden with- 
Preſents and adorn'd with Garlands, 
(as the Prieſis "and Supplicants of 
their Code us d to be) by which. 
„een | 4 | | Marks 
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Marks of Honour all People wherever 
he came might be warn; d, and in- 
duc'd to eſteem his Perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due Venerati- 
on. Virgil follows Nature and Ho- 
mer her faithful Interpreter; ſo that 
he is admirable upon every Subject, 
and Maſter of all Styles. He keeps 
to the Characters and Humours of the 
Shepherds of thoſe Ages in his Pa- 
ſtorals, with ſuch Plainnefs and Pro- 
priety, ſuch Pleaſantneſs and ſuitable 
Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, that one 
word think he had livd among thoſe 
happy People, and been long ae- 
quainted with the Care of their Flocks, 
their Amours, and harmleſs Differen- 
ces. In his Georgie he raiſes his 
Style, and deſcribes the Art of Til- 
lage, the Government of the Bees, 
and all the Affairs of the Husband- 
man, with ſuch found Judgment, ſui- 
table Language, and proper Height-' 
nings of Fancy, that every skilful 
Profeſſor of Agriculture mult ad 7 ire 
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him for the firſt of his Excellencies; * 
and very learned Cr2tzic for the two 
next. In his Heroic Poem he 1 
come i. near Homer, that he has 
rais d himſelf far above all other Po. 
ets. Not to mention the Propriety. 
and Sublimity of his Thought, the 
manly Elegance and majeſtic Con- 
ciſeneſs of his Expreſſion; he is very 
admirable in the judicious and moſt 
reeable Variety of his Numbers... 
In that Excellency, I think, he does. 
not in the leaſt yield to the glorious: 
Grecian, tho' he had the Diſadvan- 
e in his Language: Latin being 
ongue more cloſe and ſevere than 
Greek; neither having different Dia- 
lects as that. has; nor allowing that 
Latitude and Liberty of Variation 
which that does. The Plan of his 
Epic Poem is ſo noble and regular, 
his Conduct ſo prudent, his Chara- 
cters ſo juſt and accurate, and his Or- 
naments ſo becoming, that both Mæ- 
har and Auguſtus, two of the com- 
pleateſt 
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pleateſt Stateſmen and Scholars in the 
World, muſt allow the Æueid to be 
a Maſterpiece. In all Ages whoever 
ſhall imitate theſe two /upreme I/7ts. 
with the exacteſt Care and neareſt; 


Reſemblance will be ſuperiour to all. 


Corrivals. FF 
If we mention Thheocritus he will 
be another bright Inſtance of e 
py Abilities and various Accompliſh- 
ments of the Ancients, He has writ 
in ſeveral ſorts of Poetry Sf and ſuc- 
ceeded in all. It feems unneceſſary to 
praiſe the native Simplicity and eaſie 
Freedom of his Paſfarale; when Vir. 
gil himſelf ſometimes invokes the 
Muſe of Syracuſe; when he imitates 
him thro' all his own Poems of that 
kind, and in ſeveral Paſſages tran- 
ſlates him: Quintilian ſays of our 
Sicilianu Bard, that he is admirable 
in his Kind; but when he adds that 


his Muſe is not only ſhy of ap- 
pearing at the Bar but in the City 


too, tis evident this Remark muſt 


be: 
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be confin'd to his Paſtorals. In ſe- 
veral of his other Poems he ſhews 


ſuch Strength of Reaſon and Polite- 
neſs, that wou'd qualify him to plead 
among the Orators, and make him 
acceptable in the Courts of Princes. 
In his ſmaller Poems of Cupid ſtung, 
Adonis kill'd by the Boar, Sc. you 
have the Vigour and Delicacy of Aua. 
creon; in his Hylas and Combat of 
Pollux and 3 he is much 
more pathetical, clear and pleafant. 
than Apollonius on the ſame, or any 
_ other Subject. In his Converſation 


of Alumena and Tire ſſat, of Hrn. 
r and the old Servant of Augeas, 


in Qniſca and Thyonichus, and the 


Women going to the Ceremonies of 


Adonis there is all the. Eaſineſs and 
engaging Familiarity of Humour and 
— which «A in the Odyſe 
vin; and in Hercules deſtroying the 
Lyon of 'Nemea, the Spirit and Ma- 
jeſty of the Hliad. The Paneg yric 

* King A is Juſtiy eſteem'd 
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an Original and Model of Perfecti- 
on in that way of Writing. Both in 


that excellent Poem, and the noble 
Hymn upon Caſtor and Pollux, he 
has prais'd his Gods and his Hero with 
that-Delicacy and Dexterity of Ad- 
dreſs, with thoſe ſubl ime and grace- 
ful Expreſſions of Devotion and Re- 
ſpect, that in Politeneſs, ſmoothneſs 
of Turn, and a refind Art of praiſing 


without Oſtence or appearance of 


chus; and in Loftineſs and Flight of 
Thought ſcarce yields to Pindar or 
Homer. Horace in various forts of 
Poetry has preſerv'd the Character of 
being clear and pleaſant; bright in his 
Images and moral in his Sentences; 
Harmonious in his Numbers, and hap- | 
pily daring in the Choice of his 
Words. In his Lyric Paæamt upon 
divine Matters he lis grave and ma- 
jeſtic: In choſe / ww/irh comtain the 
Praiſe of his Herner pmpous and 
ſublime: ¶Imthoſe rhat flatego Plea- 


1 ſure 
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ſure and free Enjoyment, gay and 
lively: In his Jambics he is ſevere 
and cutting. His Satyrs and Epi- 
ſtles, beſides their Salt and Spirit, 
have the Air of a genteel Negligence, 
and unforc d Eaſineſs, which no Stu- 
dy or Diligence of Imitation can 
reach. There is that Purity of Style 
and Pleaſantry of Humour, that are 
no leſs admirable and entertaining 
in their Kind than the Grandeur of 
Virgil. He every where ſhews 
himſelf to be a Scholar and a Cri- 
tic, a Gentleman and a Courtier. 
His Sprightlineſs of Imagination is 
temper'd with Judgment; and he is 
both a pleaſant Wit and a Man of 
Prudence. In thoſe Poem that have 
both the Ornaments of Verſe and the 
Baſineſs of Proſe, the Reader has ex- 
cellent Directions for wiſe Conduct 
of Life, and Rules both how to ſtu- 
dy and judge the Writings of others, 
and how to write Things worthy of 
reading. If our Author had 3 
1 „ taken 
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taken an Epic Poem there is little 
re doubt but he had ſucceeded: I am 
. pleas'd with that fine Paſſage where- 
„in he gallantly pleads his Incapacity 
©, for Heroic TIA in At bony _ 
u- roic Lines. | 


b. ——Cupidum, Pater optime, 
e | | 
9 De fſiciunt; nec enim quivie bor. | 
of venta Pilis | 

"i Aamina nec fracid Pereuntes 
MN  cuſpide Gallss, _ 

. Aut labentis equo deſeribit vulne- 
is | „ Li» 7) the | 18 

15 If we look into the chi Greek and 


of N Hiſtorians and Orators we 
vc hall find the fame: Happineſs of Ge- 
he nius and incredible Diligence; and 
x" hall equally admire their Proſe and 
Ct the others Verſe. 


u-W To name Herodotus and E : 
8 eee 1282 treat of, OT Airs 
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of War or Peace, public or private, 
of ſmall or great'Importance , they 
do it with compleat Decorum and 
Exactneſs. The Grecian had gain'd 
Experience by travelling over all his 
own Countrey, Thrace and Scythia. 
He travell'd likewiſe to Arabia, Pa- 
leſtine and Egypt. where he careful- 
ly. view'd = chief Curioſities and 
- moſt remakable Places; and convers'd 
with the Egyptian Priefts, who in- 
form'd him of their ancient Hiſtory, 
and acquainted him with their Cu- 
ſtoms Sacred and Civil. Indeed he 
aks of their Religious Riter with 
uch Plainneſs and, Clearneſs in ſome 
"Bs. and ſuch Referve and Reve- 
rence in others, that I am apt to be- 
lieve he was initiated into their Ce- 
remonies, and conſecrated a Prieft 
of ſome of their Orders. 
Thus being acquainted, Sickle 
moſt famous Countries and v. 
d ges Herodot. Gale's Bdition, ory 35 pg. 
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Thiogs, and knowing the moſt con- 
ſiderable Perſons of the Age, he ap- 
ply'd himſelf to write the Hiſtory of 
the Greeks and Barbarians; and per- 
form'd the- noble Work with that 
Judgment, Faithfulneſs and Eloquence, 
that gain'd him the Approbation and 

Applauſe of the moſt auguſt Afembiy 
inthe World at that time; the Flower - 
of all Greece met together at the 
Olympic Games. - 

His Hiſtory opcns to the Rech 
all the Antiquities of Greece, and 
gives light to all her Authors. 

We don't find that Livy had tra- 
vell'd much, or been employ'd in 
military Affairs; yet what he might 
want in Experience, was happily ſup- 
ply'd by wonderful Parts and Elo- 
quence; by ſevere Study and unwea- 
ried Endeayours after Knowledge and 
Information: So that he deſcribes all 
the Countries, Towns, Seas and 


Ports, whither the Roman Legions 


and Navies came, with near the 
| „ 12 ſame 


4 
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ſame Accuracy and Perfection, (if 


poſſible) which he cou'd any Place in 
Italy; lays a Siege, draws-up an Ar- 
my with Skill and Conduct ſcarce in- 
ferior ro Cæ ſar himſelf. Was there 
as much Charm in the Converſation 
of this extraordinary Man, as there 
is in his Writings, the Gentleman of 
Calles wou'd not repent of his long 
Journey, who came from thence on- 
ly to fee Liuy upon the Fame of his 
incomparable Eloquence, and other 
celebrated Abilities; and we have 
reaſon to believe he receiv'd Satisſa- 
Ction, becauſe after he had ſeen Li- 
©y and convers'd with him, he bad 
no Curioſity to fee Rome, to which 
he was ſo near; and which at that 
time was, for its Magnificence. and 
Glories, one of the greateſt Wonders 
of the whole Earth. 1 85 
Theſe two Princes of Greek and 
Roman Hiftory, tell a Story and make 
up a Deſcription with inexpreſſible 
Grace; 41 ſo delicately mix the 
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if great and little Circumſtances, that 
n there is both the utmoſt Dignity and 
= | Pleaſure in it. 

-The Reader is always entertain d 
te with an agreeable Variety both of 
n Matter and Style. And indeed eve- 
re ry Author that expects to pleaſe muſt 
of gratify his Reader with Variety. 
wil That is the univerſal Charm which 
n- takes with People of all Taſts and 
is Complexions. Tis an Appetite plan- 
er ted in us by the Aulhor of our Be- 
ve g; and is natural to an human 
* Soul, whoſe immenſe Deſires nothin 
but an infinite Good and . | 
ad Pleaſure can fully gratify. The moſt 
ch palatable Diſh becomes nauſeous if 
ard it be always ſet before a Man: The 
1d moſt — and harmonious Notes 
50 £00 often and unſeaſonably ſtruck, 
grate the Ear like the; jarring of tho 
moſt harſh and hateful Dſcord. 
Theſe Authors, and the reſt of 
their Spirit and Elevation, were ſen- 
ſible of this; and therefore you find 


C 2 a con 1 
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a continual Change and judicious Va- 
Tiation in their Style and Numbers. 


One Paſſage appears to be learned 
and carefully labour d; an unſtudy'd 
Eaſineſs and becoming Negligence 


runs thro' the next. One Sentence 


turns quick and ſhort; another im- 
mediately following runs into longer 


Meaſures, and ſpreads it ſelf with a 
ſort of elegant and beautiful Luxu- 


riancy. They ſeldom uſe many Pe. 
riods together conſiſting of the ſame 
Number of Members; nor are the 
Members of their Periode of equal 


Length and exact Meaſure one with 


another... 141-80 44 
The Reflections that are made by 


theſe noble Writers upon the Con- 
duct and Humours of Mankind, the 


Intereſts of Courts, and the Intrigues 
of Parties, are ſo curious and inſtru- 
Qtive, ſo true in their Subſtance, - and 


®.; 


ſo taking and lively in the manner 


of their Expreſſion, that they ſatisfy 


the ſoundeſt Judgment, and pleaſe 
0006 -* La the 
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the moſt ſprightly Imagination. From 
theſe glorious Authors we have In- 
dſtruction without the common For- 
d mality and Dryneſs of Precept; and 
e receive the moſt edify ing Advice in 
e the pleaſing Way of Inſinuation and 
1- Surprize. 1 


i F. 2. Another Excellency of the 
1- true Claſſics is Perſpicuity and clear 
-. Style: which will excuſe and cover 
je ſeveral Faults in an Author; but the 
je want of it is never to be attond by 
al any Pretence of Loſtineſs. Caution, 
chor any Conſideration whatever. 
And this is the Effect of a clear 
y Head and vigorous. Underſtanding, 
n- of cloſe and regular Thinking, and 
ze the Diligence of ſelect Reading. A 
es | Man ſhou'd write with the ſame De- 
u- ſign as he ſpeaks, to be underſtood 
nd with Eaſe, and to communicate his 
er Mind with Pleaſure and Inſtruction. - 
fy If we ſelect Xenophon out of the 0+ 
ie ther Greek Claſſics, whether he 
he IN 3 NS. writes 


— 
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writes of the Management of Fami- 


Iy-Affairs, or the more arduous Mat- 
ters of State and Policy; whether 
he gives an account of the Wars of 
the Grecians, or the Morals of So- 


crates; the Style; tho” fo far vary'd 


as to be ſuitable to every Subject, 


yet is always clear and ſignificant, | 


tweer without Luſciouſmeſs, and ele- 


gantly Eaſy. | | 
In this genteel Author we have all 


the Politeneſs of a ſtudy'd Compoſi- 


tion; and yet all the Freedom and 
winning Familiarity of elegant Con- 
verfation/29i={ woe Ling), 10. 20 
Here Icannot but particularly men- 


tion Xenophor's Sympoſium, where 


in he has given us an eafie and beau- 
tiful Deſcription of a very liyely and 
_ delightful Converfation. The Plea- 

fant and ſerious are there fo happily 
mix'd and- temper'd ; that the Di - 
courſe is neither too light for the 
Grave, nor too ſolemn for the Gay. 
There's Mirth with Dignity and De- 
1 Wo corum 
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corum ; and Philoſophy attended and 
enliven'd by all the Graces, 
lf among the Latin Claſſics we 
r name Tally, upon every Subject he 
equally ſhews the Strength of his 
3 Reaſon and the Brightneſs of his 
Style. Whether he. addreſſes his 
Friend in the [graceful Negligence, 
of a familiar Letter, or moves his 
Auditors with labour'd Periods, and 
paſſionate Strains of manly Oratory ; 
whether he proves the Majeſty- of 
God and Immortality of human Souls 
in a more ſublime and pompous Elo- 
quence, or lays down the Rules of 
Prudence and Virtue in a more calm 
and even way of Writing, he always 
expreſſes good Senſe in pure and pro- 
per Language; he is learned and ea- 
ſie, richly plain, and neat without 
Affectation. He is always copious, ; 
but never runs into a faulty Luxuri- 
ance, nor tires his Reader And 
„ cho' he ſays almoſt every thing that 
can be ſaid upon his Subject, yet 

„ . you'll 
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you'll ſcarce ever think he ſays too | 
much. But this paßt of his Chara- | 
Fer, tho' juſt, may look like a Di- 
greſſion. I paſs on 
Thole few Obſcurities which are 
in the beſt Authors, do not proceed 
from haſt and confuſion of Thought, 
or ambiguous Expreſſions, from a 
long Crowd of Parentheſes or per- 
plex'd Periods; but either the Pla- 
ces continue the ſame as they were 
in the Original, and are not intelli- 
gible to us only by reaſon of our Ig- 
norance of ſome Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Times and Countries; or the Paſſa- 
es are alter'd and ſpoil'd by the Pre- 
"own and buſy Impertinence of 
fooliſh Tranſcribers and conceited 
Critics. Which plainly appears from 
this, that ſince we have had more 
accurate Accounts of the Ereeł and 
Roman Antiquities, and old Mauu- 
ſcripts have been ſearch'd and com- 
par'd by able and diligent Hands, in- : 
Rn Errors have been rectify a . 
An, 
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and Corruptions which had crept in- 
to the Text purg'd out. A various. 
Reading happily diſcover'd, the Re- 


moval of a Verſe, or a Point of Di- 
ſtinction out of the wrong into the 


right Place, or the adding a ſmall 


Mark where it was left out, has gi- 


ven clear Light to many Paſſages; 
which for Ages had lain overſpread- 
with an Error that had obſcur'd the: 
Senſe of the Author, and quite con- 
founded all the Commentators. The 


latter part of the thirty ſecond Verſe: 


of the Hymn of Callimachus on A. 


pollo was in the firſt Editions thus, 


Tis ay SEE Oel ded; Who can 
ſing off Phoebus in the Mountains 2. 
which was neither Senſe of it ſelf, 
nor had any Connexion with. what. 


went before. But Stephen's: Amend- 


ment of it ſer right both the Senſe- 


and the Connexion without altering- 


a Letter, Tis d & pra O G de. 


Phoebus: 7, an unexhauſted Subjett. 


of. Praiſe; among all his glagjous- 
| 1 ? * * | 5 ua 
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Qualifications and Exploits what Pot 
can be ſo dull, what Wit ſo barren, . 
as to want Materials for an EDhymu to 
his Honour? In the fourth Verſe 
of the eleventh Epigram of Theocri- 
tus, there wanted a little Point in 
the Word vwoSirys, which took off 
all the Sprightlineſs and Turn of the 
Thought; which Daniel Feinſins-. 
luckily reſtor'd by changing the. Nom: 
Sing. dure dr, into the Dar: Plur. 
davor. The Friends of Euſthenes 
the Poet gave him, tho” a Stranger, 
an honourable Burial in a foreign 
Countrey; and the Poet was ex- 
tremely belov'd by em. How flat 
and inſipid! According to the A- 
mendment it tuns thus, The Acquain- 
tance of Euſthenes bury'd him honou- 
rably thy in a foreign Conntrey, and 
Be war extremely belov'd by his Bro- I 
ther Pocts themſelves. For a Man- c 
to be mightily honour'd by Stran- I 
gers, and extremely belov'd by Peo- iſ 1 
ple of the ſame Profeſſion, who are h 
2 N oy | apt : 
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apt to malign and enyy one another, 
is a very high Commendation of his 


Candour and excellent Temper. That 
very valuable Amendment in the 


ſixth Line of Herace's Preface to his 


Odes, has clear'd a Difficulty which 


none of the Crztics cou'dHandom- 


ly acquit themſelves of before the 
admirable Dr. Bentley; and has re- 
ſcu'd the Poet, eminent for the Clear- 
neſs of his Style, from the Impura- 
tion of Harſhneſs. and Obſcurity in 
the very beginning and firſt Addreſs 


to his Reader; where peculiar Care 


and Accuracy is expected. It wou'd* 
be endleſs to mention the numerous 


Places in the Ancients happily reſtor'd - 


and illuſtrated by. that Great Man; 
who is not only a found and diſcern: -- 
ing Critic, but a clean and vigo- 


rous //7iter, excellently Skill'd in all 


divine and human Literature: Ta 
whom all Scholars are oblig'd for his. - 


vw. 
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learned Performances upon the Claſce 
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fics; and all Mankind fox his noble 
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and glorious Defence of Religion. 
The learned Menr/ius was ſtrangely | 
puzzled with a Paſſage in Minutius 
Felix, and alter d the Text with 
ſuch intolerable: Boldneſs, as if al- 
low'd won'd ſoon pervert and deſtroy 
all good Authors; which the in- 
genious Editor of that Father has 
- clear'd', by putting the Points of 
Diſtinction in their proper Places. 
 Reges tantum Regnt fin, per offi- 
cia Miniſtorum, untiverſa- novere: 
Meurſtus had diſguis'd and deform'd . 
the Paſſage thus, Reges ſtatum Reg- 
ni ſui per oſficia Miuiſtrorum diver- 
- Ja novere. Dr. HBeniy has made 
a certain Emendation! in Horace“, 
Ait of Poetry, only by altering 
the Places of two Lines, making 
that which was the forty ſixth in the 
common Books, the forty fifth in his 
_ own beautiful Edition. 155 
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g. 3. Another valuable Advantage 


which the chief Claſſics had, was, 


that moſt of them were plac'd in pro- 


ſperous and plentiful Cireumſtances 


of Life, rais'd above anxious Cares; 
Want, and abject Dependence. They 


were Perſons of Quality and Fortune; 
Courtiers and Stateſmen, great Tra- 
vellers and Generals of Armies, poſ- 


ſeſsd of the higheſt Dignities and 
Poſts: of Peace and War. Their Ri- 
ches and Plenty furniſh'd them with 


Leiſure and- Means of Study; and 
their Employments improv'd them 
in Knowledge and Experience. How 
lively muſt they deſcribe thoſe Coun- 
tries and remarkable Places which 
they had attentively view'd with 
their own Eyes! What faithful and 


emphatical Relations were they en- 


abled to make of thoſe Councils in 
which they preſided, of thoſe Acti- 


ons. in which they were preſent and 


Hero: 


33 . New Introduction 


Herodotus the Father. of Hiſtor : WP 


beſides the Advantages of his Tra- 


vels, and general Knowledge, was 
ſo. conſiderable in Power and Inte- 


reſt, that he bore a chief Part in 
expelling the Tyrant Lygdamis, who 


had uſurp'd upon the Liberties of his 


native Countrey. 


T hucydides and Xenophon were of 


_ diſtinguitl/d Eminence and Abilities , 


both in Civil and Military Affairs; 


were rich and noble; had ſtrong 


Parts and a careful Education in their 5 
Vouth, completed by ſevere Study 
in their advanc'd Years: in ſhort, . 


they had all the Advantages and Ac- 


compliſhments both of the retir d | 


and active Life. 


 Sophocles bore great Ge in, fe © 
thens , lead their Armies, and in 


Strength of Parts and Nobleneſs of 
Thought and Expreſſion was not 
unequal to his Collegue Pericles; 


who by his commanding, Wiſdom - 
and Eloquence influcenc'd all Greece; 


and 
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and was faid to thunder and lighten 
in his Harangues. oO oo 

Euripides, famous for the Parity- 
of the Artic Style, and his Power in I 
moving the Paſſions ; eſpeeially the 
ſofter ones of Grief and Pity, was in- 
vited to, and generouſly entertain'd in | 
the Court of Archelaus King, of Ma- 
cedon. The Smoothneſs of his Com- 
poſition, his Excellency in Drama-— 
tic Poetry, the Soundneſs of his Mo- 
rals convey'd' in the ſweeteſt Num- 
bers were ſo univerſally admird, and 
his Glory ſo far ſpread, that the A. 
thenians, who were: taken Priſoners 
in the fatal Overthrow under Nicias, 
were preſerv'd from perpetual Exile 
and Ruin, by the aſtoniſhing Re- 
ſpects that the Siciliaus, Enemies 
and Strangers, paid to the Wit and 
Fame of their illuſtrious Countrey- 
man. As many as cou'd repeat any 
of Euripidbs's Verſes were rewarded 
with their: Liberty, and generoufly 
ſent home with Marks of Honour. 

1 | Plato 


40 A New Jutrodutior 
Plato by his Father's ſide ſprung 
from Codrus the celebrated King of. 
Athens; and by his Mother's from 
Solon their no leſs celebrated Law- 
piver: To gain Experience and en- 
rge his Knowledge he travell'd into 
Italy, Sicily. and Egypt. He was 
courted and honour'd by the greateſt. 
Men of the Age wherein he liv'd; 
and will be ſtudy'd and admir'd by. 
Men of Taſt and Judgment in all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. In his Works are ine- 
ſtimabſe Treaſures of the beſt Lear- 
ning. In ſhort, as a learned Gentle- 
man ſays, he writ with all the. 
Strength of. human Reaſon, and all. 
the Charm of human Eloquence.. 
Anacreon liv'd familiarly with Pa- 
Herates King of Samos ;. and his- 
ſprightly Muſeè naturally flowing with. 
innumerable Pleaſures and Graces, 
muſt improve in Delicacy and Sweet- 
neſs by the Gaiety and refin'd Con- 
verſation of that flouriſhing Court. 
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The bold and exalted Genius of 
Pindar, was encourag'd and heigh- 
ten'd by the Honours he receiv'd 
from the Champions and Princes of 
his Age; and his Converfation with 
the Heroes qualify'd him to ſing their 


Praiſes with more advantage. The 


Conquerors at the Olympic Games 


ſcarce valu'd” their Garlands of Ho- : 
nour and Wreaths of Victory, if 


they were not crown'd with his ne- 
yer-fading Laurels, and immortaliz'd 
by his -Celeſtial Song. The noble 
liero of Syracuſe was his generous 
Friend and Patren; and the moſt 
powerful and polite State of all 


1 


Greece eſteem'd a Line of his in 


praiſe of their glorious City worth 
public Acknowledgments and a Sta- 


tne. Moſt of the pr and valu- 


able Latin Claſſics had the fame Ad- 
Converfation, the ſame Encourage- 
ments with theſe and the other cele- 
brated Grecians.. 0. 


by Tere ue 


vantages of Fortune and improving 
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A new Inurodludction 


web erence gain'd ſuch a wonderful 


Inſig ht into the Characters and Man- 


ners ol Mankind, ſuch an elegant 
Choice of Words and Fluency of 
Sty le, ſuch Judgment in the Conduct 
of his Plot, and ſuch delicate and 
charming Turns, chiefly by the Con- 
verſation of Scipio and Lælius, the 
greateſt Men and moſt refin'd Wits of 


their Age. So much did this judici- 
ous Writer and clean Scholar improve 
by his diligane Application to Study, 
and their genteel and learned Con- 
verſation; chat it was charg d upon 


— tn choſe who envy' d bis ſuperi 
our Excellencies, that he bild | 
their Compoſitions is own 


Name. His Enemies had a any that. 
the-World. ſhou'd believe. thoſe No- 


blemen wrote his Plays, but ſcarce. 
believ'd it themſelves: And the Po. 
et very prudently and genteelly ſligh- 
ted their Malice, and made his great 
Patrons the fineſt Complement in the 
World, 0. eltern the Accuſation | 

a8 
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as an Honour, rather than making. 
any formal Defence againſt it 4. 
Falluſt, to famous for his neat” ex- 
ee Brevity and quick Turns, for 
ruth of Fact and Clearnels of Style, 
for the Accuracy of his Characters, 8 
and his piercing View into the My- 
ſeries of Policy and-Motives of Ac 
on, cultivated his rich Abilities, we 
made his acquir'd Learning ſo uſeful, - 
to the World, and -fo honourable to 
himſelf, by bearing the chief Offices. 
in the Roman Government, and ſha- 
ring in the important Counſels and 
Debates of the Senate. 
_ Ceſar had a prodigious Wit and 
univerſal Learning; was noble by 
Birth, a conſummate Stateſman, a 
brare and wile General, and a moſt 
heroie Prince, His Prudence and 
Modeſty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
Trath 200 Clearnets of his Deſerip- 
tions, che inimitable Purity _ Per- 
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ſpicuity of his Style diſtinguiſh him 
with Advantage from all other Wri- 
ters. None bears a nearer Reſem- 
blance to him in more Inſtances than 
the admirable Xenophon. What uſe- 
ſul and entertàining Accounts might 
reaſonably be expected from ſuch a 
Writer, who gives you the Geogra- 
phy and Hiſtory of thoſe Countries 
and Nations which he himſelf con- 
quer d, and the Deſcriptions of thoſe 
military Engines, Bridges and En- 
campments which he himſelf con- 
triv'd and mark'd out? | [x 
be beſt Authors in the Reign of 
Auguſtus, as Horace, Virgil, Tibul- 
tus, Propertius, &c.-enjoy'd happy 
Times, and plentiful Circumſtances. 
That was the Golden Age of Lear- 
ning. They flouriſh'd under the Fa- 
yours and Bounty of the richeſt and 
moſt generous Court in the World; 
and the Beams of Majeſiy ſhone 
bright and propitious on them. 


What 


— 
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What cou'd be too great to expect 
from ſuch Poets at Horace and Vir. 
- I 224, belov'd and magnificently encou- 
2 rag'd by ſuch Patrons as Mecenas 
> WH vid APR PS SR C29 RR 


il A chief Reaſon why Tacitus writes 
a with ſuch Skill and Authority, that 
he makes ſuch deep Searches into -Y 


the Nature of Things and Deſigns 
of Men, that he ſo exquiſitely un- 
ce I derſtands the Secrets and Intrigues of 
Courts, was that he himſelf was ad- | 
1 mitted into the higheſt Places of = 
. MM Truſt, and employ'd in the moſt pub- 
f WW lick and important Affairs. The 
/- WM Stateſman brightens the Scholar , 
y and the Conſal improves and elevates 
S. che 


. . 4. The Ancients are peculiarly 

d W ro be admir'd for their Care and hap- 

3 y Exactneſs in moon out the no- 
bieſ and moſt valuable Numbers, up- 

on which the Force and Pleafantneſs 

of Style principally depend. A Diſ- 


courſe 


46 A New Iniroduclion 
courſe conſiſting moſt of the ſtrongeſt 
Numbers and beſt fort of Feet, yn 
-as the Dactyl, Spondee, Anapeſt, 
- Moloſs, Cretic, Sc. regularly com- 
pacted, ſtands firm and ſteady, and 
ſounds, magnificent and agreeable to 
a judicious Ear. But a Diſcourſe made 
up of the weakeſt Numbers, and the 
worſt fort of Feet, ſuch as the Pyr- 
rhichee; Choree, Trochee, Sc. is looſe 
and languid, and not capable with 
ſuch Advantage to expreſs manly 
'Senſe. It cannot be pronounc'd with 
eaſe, nor heard with patience. The 
Periods of the Claf/ics are generally 
q compos'd of the major part of the 


nopleſt Numbers; and when they are 
forc'd to uſe weaker and worſe. ſoun- 
ding Feet and Meaſures, they ſo 
carefully temper and ſtrengthen em 
with firm and nervous Syllables on 
both ſides, that the Imperfection is 
cover d, and the Dignity of the Sen- 
tence preſerv d and ſupported. 
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F. 5. Another Excellency nearly 


ally'd to this in theſe glorious Wri- 


ters, is their ſuiting the Contexture 


of their Diſcourſe and the Sound of 
their Syllables to the Nature and 
Character of their Subjects. That is, 


they ſo contrive and work their Com- 


poſition, that the Sound ſhall be a. 


Reſemblance, or as Longinus ſays, 
an Eebo of the Senſe, and Words 


lively Pictures of Things. In deſcri- 
bing the Lovelineſs of Beauty, and 


the Charms of Joy and Gayety, they 


avoid diſagreeable Eliſions; don't 
make the Diſcourſe harſh by joyning 


Mutes, and coupling Letters that be- 


ing united make a diſtaſtful and gra- 


ting Sound: But by the Choice of 


the beſt Vowels, and the ſweeteſt 
Half. Vowels, the whole Compoſiti- 
on is made ſmooth and delicate; and 

glides with Eaſineſs and Pleaſure thro* 


Ta 
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In deſcribing of a Thing or Perſon 
Full of Terror, Ruggedneſs or Defor- 
mity, they uſe the worſt- ſounding 
Vowels; and encumber the Sy llables 


with Mutes of the rougheſt and moſt 


difficult Pronunciation. The Ruſhing 
of Land-Floods, the Roaring of huge 
Waters, and the Daſhing of Waves a- 
gainſt the Shoars is imitated by Words 
that make a vaſt and boiſterons 
Sound, and rudely claſh together. 

Thegreat Plato, who had a Genius 
for all manner of Learning. was dil- 
courag'd from Poetry by reading that 
Verſe in Hemer, which ſo wonder- 
fully expreſſes the Roaring of the 


Billows. 


? - 4 | | 
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* Haſt and Swiftneſs is figur d by 
ſhort Syllables, by quick and rapid 


Numbers. Slowneſs, Gravity, Sc. 


r 1 2 2 


e Iliad 17. V. 265. 
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by long Hllables, and Numbers ſtrong 
and folemn. I ſhall produce ſome In- 
ſtances, and ſpeak to em juſt as they 
come into my Thoughts, without any 
nicety of Method. Virgil, in his Ac- 


count of the Sufferings of wicked 
Souls in the Regions of Puniſhment, 


fills the Reader with Dread and A- 
mazement ; every Syllable ſounds Ter- 


ror; Awe and Altoniſhment accom- 


pany his Majeſtic Numbers in that 
Paſlage, 


Verbera, tum Stridor Ferri trafte- 
gue Catenæ. 15 2: 


The hiſſing Letter repeated with 


broad - ſounding Vowels immediately 


following, the force and roughneſs of 


the Canine Letter ſo often us'd, and 
thoſe ſtrong Syllables in the ſecond 


third, and fourth Places, emphatical- 


— — — — 
* Zneid 6, V. 558, Ce. 
n D ly ; 


Tum ſæva ſonare 
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350 Ne Introduction 
Iy expreſs thoſe dreadful Sounds. A 
Man of an Ear will, upon the repe- 
tition of 'em, be apt to fancy he hears 
the Crack of the Furies Whips, and 
the Rattling and Clank of infernal 
Chains. Thoſe. harſh Eliſions, and 
heavy robuſt Syllables in that Deſcrip- 
tion of the hideous Cyclops, Mon- 
firam horrendum informe ingens ; na- 
turally expreſs the enormous Bulk, 
and brutiſſi fierceneſs of that miſhapen 
and horrid Monſter. 
Our Spencer, one of the beſt Poets 
this Nation has bred, and whoſe Faults 
are not to be imputed either to want 


of Genius or Care, but to the Age he 
liv'd in, was very happy and judici- ! 
ous in the Choice of his Numbers; Wl | 
of which take this Example, not al- 
together foreign or unparallel to that Iſl 1 
of Virgil juſt mention d, \ 
' = fe heard a dreadful ſound, 1 
hi. the Mood loud bel- > 


owing did rebound. - N 


- 
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And then, | Fo W 
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His monſtrous Enemy © 
WW 175 fury Steps cam? JSaiking i in 
His ſigh 

An — OY borrible _ 
: high 8. 8, 


| Thoſe Verſesin the fe Georgie, 


Ter Aer conati imponere Pelio 


Oſlam 


| Soilicet, atque Oſſæ f. 3 


in vol vere Om . 


are contriv'd with oreat Art to repre- 
ſent the prodigious Pains the Giants 
took in heaping Mountains upon 
Mountains to ſcale Heaven, and rhe 


 Nownelſs of their Progreſs in that un 


wieldy Work. 
For a Vowel open before a 8 


makes: a Q. and enen a _— 
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$2 A New Introduction, 
and full Breath; therefore a Pauſe 
mult follow, which naturally expreſſes 
Difficulty and Oppoſirion. 
But when Swiftneſs and Speed are 
to be deſcrib'd, ſee how the ſame o- 
derful Man varies his Numbers, and 
Mill ſuits his Verſe to his Subject! 


Dnadrupedante putrem Sonitu qua- 
tit Ongula Campum. 85 


Here the rapid Numbers, and ſhort 
SHulables ſuſtain'd with ſtrong Vowels, 
admirably repreſent both the Vigour 
and Speed of a Horſe at full Stretch 
ſcowring o'er the Plain.  _ 
When Horace ſings of Mirth, Beau- 
ty, and other Subjects that require 
Delicacy and Sweetneſs of Compoſi- 
tion, he ſmooths his Lines with ſoft 
Syllables, and flows in gay and melt- 
ing Numbers. Scarce any Reader is 
ſo much a J70zc, but good Humour 
ſteals upon him; and he reads with 
{domething of the Temper which the 
FER . Author 
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Author was in when he wrote. How 
inexpreſſibly Tweet. are. tholg:7 [neat 


Lines! [ 


Urit me Glycerz nitor 
Slendentis Pario marmore purise 

Ort grata Protervitas, _ 
Ex V. ultus nimium lubricus ici 


De? KOH re of this Nate 


are ſcatter'd thro' his Lyric Poetry. 


But when he undertakes lofty and no- 


ble Subjects, he raiſes his Style, and 


ſtrengthens his Expreſſion. For Ex- 


ample, when he propoſes to do Ho- 
nour to Pindar, and ſing the Glories 
of Auguſtus, he reaches the Greciaus 
nobleſt Flights, has all his Magnifi- 
.cence of Thought , his Strength 1 


Fancy, and daring Liberty of ** 
gures. 
The Roman. S n ſoars as high as 


the Theban; he equals that command- 
ing Spirit, thoſe: awful and vigorous 
Beauties which he generouſly pra- 


ik 2 nounces. 
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nounces inimitable ; and praiſes both 
bis -immortal Predeceſſor in Lyric 
Poetry, and his Royal Benefactor, 
with as much Grandeur and exalted 
Eloquence, as ever Pindar Prais d any 
of his Heroes. 

Tis a juſt Obſervation of Longi- 
nur, that tho Homer and Virgil are 
chiefly confin'd to the Dactyl and 

Saua, and rarely uſe even any equi- 
valent Feet, yet they temper them 
together with ſuch aſtoniſhing Skill 
and Diligence, ſo carefully vary their 
Syllables, and adapt their Sounds to 
the Nature of the thing deſcrib'd, that 
in their Poems. there is all the har- 
monious change and variety of Num- 
bers which can be compos'd by all 
the poſſible Turns, and different Po- 
fition of all the Feet in the E. 
guages. | 
| ſhall add no more of my own 
upon this Head, bur conclude with 
thoſe curious and Jacigjous Lines of 

Mr. Pope. 
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Tic not enough, no harſhneſsgives 


Offence, 


The ſound muſt Seem an Echo ro 


the Senſe. 
Soft is the Strain when Zephyr 
gently blows, k 


: And the ſmooth Stream i 2 ſmoother 


Numbers. flows : 


: But when loud Surges laſh the E 


rt. unding Shoar, 
hoarſe rough 2 erſe hhoud like 


the Torrent. roar. 


hen Ajax ſiriwves ſome. Rock's 


vaſt Weight to throw, 


by 7 he Line too labours, and the 


Words move ſlow : 


Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſeours 


the Plain, 


; Flies ver th  unbending Corn, and 


cim along the Main. 


. "30 4 Reader of ſuch Abbe 


can ſcarce ever be \ weary ; he bas the: 


i. Ffay-on: Criticiſm, Pag. 20. Edit. 3d: ; 
«it N 4 advans- 
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advantage of a Traveller for many 
Miles round Damaſcus; he never re- 
moves out of Paradiſe, but is regal d 
with a conſtant Succeſſion of Plea- 
ſures, and enjoys in a ſmall compaſs 
the Bounty and Gaicty of univerſal 
Nature. From hence may be ſeen the 
Injuſtice and Folly of thoſe People, 
who wou'd have Tranſlations of the 
Claſſics ; and then, to fave the trou- 
ble of learning Greek and Latin, 
throw away the great Originals to 
Duſt and Oblivion. I wou'd indeed 
have all the Claſs turn'd into our 
Language by the moſt maſterly Hands 
(as we already have ſome) among o- 
ther Reaſons for this, that ingenious 
and inquiſitive People, who have the 
misforrune not to be well acquainted. ' 
with the learned Tongues, may have 
ſome Taſte of their Excellencies. Ig- 
- norant Perſons, who know nothing 
of their Language, wou'd ſoon be 
perſuaded to believe; and ſhallow 
Pretenders, who. know nothing of 
IN a” - mr 
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rheir Beauties, wou'd boldly pro- 


: nounce, that ſome Tranſlations we 
have go beyond the Originals; while 
scholars of clear and ſound Judgment, 
; are well ſatisfy'd that tis impoſſible 


any Ver ſion ſhould come up to them: 
A Tranſlation of the noble Claſſics 
out of their native Tongues, ſo much 
ein many reſpects inferior to them, al- 
ways more or leſs flattens their Senſe, 
and tarniſhes their Beauties. Tis 
ſomething like tranſplanting a preci- 
1 aous Tree out of the warm and fruitful. 
Climes in which it was produc'd, in- 
to a cold and barren Countrey: With. 
much care and tenderneſs it may live, 
g | bloſſom, and bear; but it can never 
= lo chearfully flouriſh as in. its native 
4 Soil; it will degenerate and loſe much 
f of its delicious Flavour and original 
KRichneſs. And beſides the weakning 
5 of the Senſe (tho' that be by far the 
2 || moſt important Conſideration) Greek: 
and Latin have ſuch a noble Harmo- 
£ I Þy of Sound, ſuch Force and Dignity 
1 . „ 
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his Merits; but muſt believe that if I 


— 


of Numbers, and ſuch Delicacy of 


Turn in the Periods, that cannot en- 
tirely be prelery'd in any Language 
of the World. Theſe two Langua- 
ges are ſo peculiarly ſuſceptive of all 
the Graces of Wit and Elocution, 


that they are read with more Plea- 


| fare and lively Guſt, and conſequent- 
ly with more Advantage than the 
moſt perfect Tranſlation that the 


ableſt Genius can compoſe, or the 


ſtrongeſt modern Language can bear. 
The Pleaſure a Man eee 


engages a cloſe Attention; raiſes and 


chears the Spirits; and impreſſes the 


Author's Sentiments and Expreſſion 
deeper on the Memory. A Gentle- 


man travels thro” the fineſt Countries 


in the World, is in all reſpects quali- 


fy'd to make Obferyations, and then 
* writes a faithful and curious Hiſtory 


of his Travels. IT can read his Rela- 
tions with Pleaſure and Improvement, 
and will pay him the Praiſe due to 
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my ſelf trayell'd thro' thoſe Countries, 
and attentively view'd and conſider d 
all thoſe Curioſities of Art and Na- 
ture which he deſcribes, I ſhou'd 
have a more ſatisfactory Idea and 
higher Pleaſure, than tis poſſible to 
receive from the exacteſt Accounts. 
Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Parts 
and Perfections cannot be ſtudy'd by 
a rational and diſcerning Reader with- 
out very valuable Advantages. Their 
ſtrong Senſe and manly Thought, 
cloth'd in the moſt ſignificant and 
beautiful Language will improve his 
Reaſon and Judgment; and enable 


him to acquire the Art of genteel and 
lenſible Writing. For 'tis a moſt ab- 


» / 


ſurd Objection , that the Ciaſſics do 


not improve your Reaſon, nor en- 


large your Knowledge of uſeful: 


Things; but only amuſe and divert 
you with artificial Turns of Words,. 
and Flourithes of Rhetoric. Let but 
a Man of Capacity read a few Lines 
in Plato, Demoſthenes, Tully, Sal- 
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. 22 Juvenal, Sc. and he will im: 
mediately diſcover all ſuch Objecti- 
ons either to proceed from Ignorance, 


a deprav'd Taſte, or intolerable Con- 
ceit. The Claſſics are infimately ac- 
Fuer with thoſe Things they un- 
Jertake, to treat of; and explain and 
adorn their Subject with ſound Reaſon- 


ing, exact Diſpoſition, and beautiful 


Propriety of Language. No Man in his 


right Mind wou d have People to ſtudy 


them with Neglect and Excluſion of 


other Parts of uſeful Knowledge and 


good Learning. No, let a Man fur- 


niſh himſelf with all the Arts and 


Sciences that he has either Capaci- 
ties or Opportunity to learn; and he 
will ſtill find that Readineſs and Skill 
in theſe correct and rational Authors 


is not the leaſt ornamental or ſervice- 


able Part of his Attainments. The 
Neatneſs and Delicacy of their Com- 
Poſitions will be Refreſhment and 
Muſic after the Toyls of ſeverer and 
harſher Studies. The Brightneſs of 
A ESL | 2 their 


o the CrAssles. Of 

their Senſe, and the Purity and Ele- 

5 gance of their Diction, will qualify 

| moſt People, who duly admire and 
- ſtudy their Excellencies, to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts with Energy 
n and Clearneſs. Some Gentlemen deep- 
i MW lywead in old Syſtems of Philoſophy 
= and the abſtruſer Parts of Learning. 


for want of a ſufficient Acquaintance 
5 with theſe Great: Maſters of Style 
V and Politeneſs, have not been able ſo 


to expreſs their Notions, as to make 
d their. Labours fully intelligible and 
- uſeful to Mankind. Irregular broken 


d Periods, long and frequent Paren- 
- Zzhe/es and harſh Tropes have 175 = 
e plex'd their Notions; and much:of 


Il their Senſe has lain buried under the 
's Confufion and Rubbiſh of an obſcure 
and horrid Style. The brighteſt and 
e © moſt rational Thoughts are obſcur'd 
and in a great meafure ſpoil'd, if they 
d be encumber'd with obſolete and 
d | coarſe Words unskilfully plac'd, and 
f ungracefully turn'd. The matchlets 
i C Graces 
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Graces of ſome fine Odes in Anacre- 
on and Horace, do chiefly ariſe from 
the judicious Choice of the beautiful 
Words, and the Delicacy and Har- 
moniouſneſs of the Structure. 
F. 7. Beſides the other Advantages 
of ſtudying the Claſſical Hiſtorians, . 
there is one which Gentlemen of 
Birth and Fortune, qualify'd to ma-- 
nage Public Buſmeſ3, and ſit as 
Members in the moſt Auguſt Aem- 
blies, have a more conſiderable Share 
in than People of meaner Condition. 
The Speeches of the great Men a- 
mong the Greeks. and Romans de- 
ſerve their peculiar Study and Imita- 
tion, as being Maſter - pieces of clear 
Reaſoning and genuine Eloquence, 
The Orators in the Clafhics fairly 
tate their Caſe and ſtrongly argue it: 
Their Remarks are ſurprizing and 
pertinent, their Repartees 982 and 
their Railery clear and diverting, 
They are bold without Raſhneſs or 
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Inſolence; and ſevere with good Man- 


ners and Decency. They do Juſtice 
to their Subject, and ſpeak agreeably 


to the Nature of Things, and Cha- 


racters of Perſons. Their Sentences 


are ſprightly, and their Morals found. 


In ſhort, no part of the Compoſiti- 


ons of the Ancients is more finiſh'd, 


more inſtructive and pleaſing than 
their Orations. Here they ſeem to 
exert their choiceſt Abilities, and 
collect the utmoſt Force of their Ge- 


uius. Their whole Hiſfories may be 
, compar'd to a noble and delicious 


Countrey that lies under the favoura- 
ble Eye and perpetual Smiles of the 
Heavens, and is every where crown'd + 


- with Pleaſure and Plenty: But their 


choice Deſcriptions and Speeches 
ſeem like ſome peculiarly fertile and 
happy Shots of Ground in that Coun- 
trey, on which Nature has pour'd 
out her Riches with a more liberal 


Hand; and Art has made the utmoſt 


Improvements of her Bounty. They 
BO haye 
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have taken fo much Pains and us'd 
ſuch. Accuracy in the Speeches, that 
the greater Pleaſure they have given 
the Reader, the more they have ex- 
pos'd themſelves to the Cenſure of 
the Critic. The Orations are too 
_ ſublime and elaborate, and thoſe Per- 
ſons to whom they are aſcrib'd, cou'd 
E not at thoſe Times compole or ſpeak 
them. Tis allow'd, that they might 
not deliver themſelves in that exact 

Number and Collection of Words 
which the Hiſtoriaus have ſo curiou- 
fly. laid together; but it can ſcarce 
be deny'd, but the great Men in Hi. 

ſtory had frequent Occaſions of ſpeak- 

ing in public; -and 'tis probable that 

many times they did actually ſpeak to 

the lame purpoſe. Fabius 1 

and Ccipio, Cæſar and Cato, were 

capable of making as good * 

as Livy or Salluſt; and Pericles 

was an Orator no ways inferior to 

| T hucydides. When the Reaſon of 
the Thing will allow that there was 
EE 2 time 
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time and room for Premeditation, 
there is no queſtion but many of thoſe 
admirable Men in Hiſtory, ſpoke as. 
well as they are repreſented by thoſe 
able and eloquent Writers. But then 
the Hiſtorians putting the Speeches 
into their own Style, and giving us 
thoſe Harangues in form, which we 
cannot tell how they cou'd come at, 
3 againſt Probability, and the 
ſtrict Rules of writing Hiſfory. It has 
always been allow'd to great Wits 
ſometimes to ſtep out of the beaten 
Road, and to ſoar out of the View 
of a heayy Scholiaſt. To grant all 
that is in the Objection; the greateſt 
Claſſics were lyable to human Infir- 
mities and Errors; and whenever 
their forward Cenſurers ſhall fall into 
fuch Irregularities, and commit ſuch 
Faults joyn'd to ſuch Excellencies, 
the learned World will not only par- 
don but admire em. We may ſay of 
that celebrated Speech of Marius in 


Salluſt, and others that are moſt at- 


tack'd: 


— 
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- rack'd upon this Foot, as the Friends 

of Virgil do in excuſe of his offend- 
ing againft Chronology in the Story of 
Eueas and Dido; that had there 
been no room for ſuch little Obje- 
Qions, the World had wanted ſome 
of the moſt charming and conſum- 
mate Productions of human Wit. 
Whoever made thoſe noble Speeches 
and Debates, they ſo naturally ariſe 
from the Poſture of Affairs, and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Times which the 
Authors then deſcribe, and are ſo ra- 
tional, fo pathetic and becoming, that 
the Pleaſure and Inſtruction of the 
Reader is the ſame. A compleat Dil- 
ſertation upon the Uſes and Beauties 
of the chief Speeches in the Claſſical 
Hiſtoriaus wou'd be a Work of Curi- 
oſity, that wou'd require an able Ge- 
nius and fine Pen. I ſhall juſt make 


ſome ſhort Strictures upon two; one 


out of Thucydides, and the other out 
of Tacitus. = 
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The Funeral Oration made by Pe- 
ricles upon his brave Countreymen 
who dy d in Battel, is full of Pru- 
dence and manly Eloquence; of hear- 
ty Zeal for the Honour of his Coun- 


trey, and wiſe Remarks. He does 


not laviſh away his Commendations, 
but renders the Honours of the rate 


truly deſirable, by ſhewing they are 


always conferr'd with Judgment and 


Warineſs. He praiſes the Dead in 


order to encourage the Living to fol- 


low their Example; to which he pro- 
poſes the ſtrongeſt Inducements in the 
moſt moving and lively Manner; from 


the Conſideration of the immortal Ho- 
nours paid to the Memory of the 


Deceas'd; and the generous Proviſi- 
ons made by the Government for the 


dear Perſons left behind by thoſe who 


fell in their Countries Cauſe. He im- 
putes the greateſt Share of the Merits 


of thoſe gallant Men to the Excel- 
lency of the Athenian Conſtitution; 


which train'd them up in ſuch regular 
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68 | A New Introduction 
Diſcipline, and ſecur'd to them and 
their Deſcendents ſuch invaluable Pri. 
vileges, that no Man of Senſe and 
Gratitude, of Public Spirit and a Lo- 
ver of his Children, wow'd ſcruple to 
venture his Life to preſerve em in- 
violable, and tranſmit em to late Po-. 
ſterity. The noble Orator in this 
Speech gives an admirable: Character 
of his Countreymen the Athen iaus. 
He repreſents them as brave with 
Conſideration and Coolneſs; and po- 
lite and genteel without Effeminacy. 
They are, ſays he, eaſy to their Fel- 
low. Citizens, and kind and commu- 
nicative to Strangers: They cultivate 
and improve all the Arts, and enjoy 
all the Pleaſures of Peace; and yet 
are never ſurpriz N 
nor impatient of the Toyls and Fa- 
ktigues of Wan. They are generous 
to their Friends and terrible to their 
Enemies. They uſe all the Liber- 
ty that can be deſir'd without Inſo- 
lace or Licentiouſneſs; and * 
n Fe ; thing 
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d ching but tranſgreſſing the Laws k. 
- WW AMucian's Speech in Tacitus | con- 
d rains many important Matters in a 
- Wl ſmall Compaſs; and in a few clean 
o WW and empharical Words goes thro' the 
principal Topics of Perſuaſion. He 
. preſſes and conjures Veſpaſian to dil- 
is ¶ pute the Empire with Vitellius by 
er the Duty he owes his bleeding Coun- 
5. Trey; by the Love he has for his 
h hopeful Sons; by the faireſt Proſpect 
2 of Succeſs that cou'd be hop'd for, if 
V. he once vigorouſly ſet upon that glo- 
1- Wl rious Buſineſs ; but if he neglected the 
u: preſent Opportunity, by the diſmal 
te ¶ Appearance of the worlt Exils that 
y cou'd be fear d. He encourages him 
et by the Number and Goodneſs of his 
5 Forces, by the Intereſt and Steadineſs 
aof his Friends; by the Vices of his 
us Rival, and his own Virtues. Yet 
ir all the while this great Man comple- 
i © WM 1 3 CLOS 
O- 4 See Thucyd. Oxford Ed. lib. 2. ps 16 5 
- 1 Tacit, Elzevir Ed. 1634. Hiſt, 2. p. 5 34, 535 
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ments Veſpaſian and pays him Ho. 
nour, he is cautious not in the leaſt 
to diminiſh his own Glory: If he 


ERS * 


readily allows him the firſt Rank of 
Merit, he briskly claims the ſecond 


to himſelf. Never were Liberty and 


Complaiſance of Speech more happily 
mix'd; he conveys ſound Exhorrtati- 
on in Praiſe; and at the ſame time 
fays very bold and very obliging 
Things. In ſnort, he ſpeaks with the 
Bravery of a Soldier and the Freedom 
of a Friend : In his Addreſs there 
is the Air and the Gracefulneſs of an 
accompliſh'd Courtier; in his Advice 


the Sagacity and Caution of a con- 
flummate Strate ſman. 0 


. . Another great Advantage of 
ſtudying the Claſſics is, that from 2 


few of the beſt of them may be drawn 


a good Syſtem and beautiſul Colle- 


ction of ſound Morals. There the 


Precepts of a virtuous and happy 
Life are ſer off in the Light and 
| : 
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Gracefulneſs of clear and moving Ex- 
preſſion; and Eloguence is meritori- 


ouſly . in vindicating and 
adorning Religion. This makes deep 


. 


Impreſſions on the Minds of young 
o 


Gentlemen, and charms them wi 


the love of Goodneſs ſo engagingly - ' 


dreſs d, and fo beautifully commen- 
ded. The Offices, Cato Major, Tuf- 
culan Dee ve Sc. of Tully want 
not mu 

in Morality, and are much ſuperior 
in Language. Pindar writes in an 
exalted Strain of Piety as well as Poe- 
try; he carefully wipes off the Aſ- 


perſions that old Fables had thrown 
upon the Deities; and never ſpeaks 


of Things or Perſons ſacred but with 
the tendereſt Caution and Reverence. 


He praiſes Virtue and Religion with 
agenerous Warmth; and ſpeaks of its 


eternal Rewards with a pious Aſſu- 


rance. A notable Cr:tic has obſery'd, 


to the perpetual Scandal of this Poet, 
that his chief, if not only Excellen- 
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| cy, lies in his moral Sentences. In. 


deed Pindar is a great Maſter of this 


Excellency, for which all Men of 
Senſe will admire him; and at the 
ſame time be aſtoniſh'd at that Man's 
Honeſty who - flights ſuch an Excel- 
lency ; and that Man's Underſtand- 
ing, who cannot diſcover many more 
Excellencies in him. I remember in 
one of his Olympic Odes, in a noble 
Confidence of his own Genius, and a 
juſt Contempt of his vile and malici- 
ous Adverſaries, he compares himſelf 
to an Eagle, and them to Crows: 
And indecd he ſoars far above the 
Reach and our of the View of noily 
fluttering Cavillers. The famous Greet 
| Profeſſor Duport, has made an enter- 
taining and uſeful Collection of Ho- 
mer's Divine and Moral Say ings, and 
has with great Dexterity compar'd 
them with parallel Paſſages out of the 
mnſpir'd Writers n. By which it ap- 
a GnomologiaHomerica Cantab, 166). 
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1+ Il pears that there is no Book in the 
World ſo like the Style of the Holy 
»of Bible as Homer. The noble Hiſto- 
je rians abound with moral Reflexions 
's ¶ upon the Conduct of human Life; 
1. and powerfully inſtruct both by Pre- 
d- cepts and Examples. They paint 
re Vice and Villany in horrid Colours; 
in and employ all their Reaſon and Elo- 
le quence to pay due Honours to Vir- 
la tue, and render undiſſembled Good- 
di- neſs amiable in the Eye of Mankind. 
f They expreſs a true Reverence for 
the eſtabliſh'd Religion, and a hearty 
he Concern for the proſperous State of 
y their native Counrrey. - Tenophons 
% memorable Things of Socrates is a 
r- very inſtructive and reſin d Syſtem of 
1;- Morality : it goes thro all Points of 
ad Duty to God and Man, with great 
rd Clearneſs of Senſe and found Notion, 
he and with inexpreſſible Simplicity and 
p- Purity of Language! The tg 
crates ther oh courſes, in ſuch a __ 
ner, as is moſt proper to engage and! 
3 5 1 E perſuade 
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_ perſuade all forts of Readers: He ar- 
gues with the Reaſon of a Philoſo- 
2 ; directs with the Authority of a 
ver, and addreſſes with the 
1 . and Endearments, of a 
Friend. 

able made as many Improveniencs 
in true Morality, as coud be made 
by the unaſſiſted Strength, of human 
 Regſon;; nay he delivers himſelf in 
is: Places as if he was enlighren'd 
by a Ray from Heaven. In one of 
Plato's ——— Dialogues, w Socrates 
utters a ſurprizing Prophecy of a di- 
vine Por ſon, a true Friend and Lover 
of human Nature, who was to come 
into the World to inſtruct them in 
the moſt acceptable Way of addreſſing 

their Prayers to the Majeſty of God. 


I don't wonder when I hear that 


e Prelates of the Church have re- 


commended the ſerious Study of Ju- 


Le moral Parts to heir Clergy. 
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That manly. and vigorous Author, ſo 
erfect a Maſter in the ſerious and 
ſublime Way of Satyr, is not unac- 
quainted with any of the Excellencies 
of good Writing; but is eſpecially to 
be admir'd and valu'd for his'exalted 
s Wl Morals. He diſſuades from Wicked- 
le Wl neſs and exhorts to Goodneſs, with - 
xz El Vehemence of Zeal that can ſcarce” 
n be diſſembled, and Strength of Rea- 
d ſon that cannot eaſily be reſiſted; He 
ff WW does not praiſe Virtue and condemn 
ice, as one has a favourable and the 
. Jother a malignant Aſpect upon a Mans 
r Fortune in this World only; but he 
ec ſWcſtabliſhes the unalterable Diſtinctions 
in Nof Good and Evil; and builds his 
g Doctrine upon the immo vable Founda- 
tion of Go and infinite Providence.” 
at His Morals are ſuited to the Na- 
e- ture and Digaity of an immortal 
1. bu; and like it, derive their Origi : 
y. Inal from Heaven. 
7 | How ſound and ſerviceable is that 
| [Yonderful Notion in the thirteenth 


* 
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| Saty „, that an inward Inclination 


to Jo an ill Thing is criminal; that 


a wicked Thought ſtains the Mind 
with Guilt, and expoſes the Offender 
to the Puniſhmenr of Heaven, tho it 


never ripen into Action] A ſuitable 
Practice wou d effectually cruſh the 


* ent's Head; and baniſh a long 
black Train of Miſchiefs and Mi- 
ſeries out of the World. What a Scene 
of Horror does he diſcloſe, when in 
the ſame Satyr ? he opens to our 
View. the Wounds: and Gaſhes of a 
wicked Conſcience! The guilty Reader 
is not only 'terrify'd. at the dreadful 
Cracks and Flaſhes of the Heavens , 
but looks pale and trembles at the 
Thunder and Lz htning of the Poet's 
awful Verſe. The Notion of true 
Fortitude cannot he better ſtated than 
_ *ris in the 5 hich Satyr a, where he 
preſſingly exhorts his Reader always 


to prefer — C on ſe ſcience. al 
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tothe CLASSICS. 77 
ples before his Life; and not to be re- 
ſtrain'd from doing his Duty, or be 
aw'd into Compliance with a villanous 
Propoſal even. by the Preſence and 
Command of a barbarous Tyrant, or 


the neareſt Proſpect of Death in all 


the Circumſtances of Cruelty and 
Terror. Muſt not a Profeſſor of Chri- 
ſtianity be aſham'd of himſelf for har- 
bouring uncharitable and bloody Re- 
ſentments in his Breaſt, when he 
reads and conſiders that invaluable 
Paſſage againſt Revenge in the above- 
mention'd thirteenth Satyr? Where 


he argues againſt that fierce and fatal 


Paſſion, from the Ignorance and Lit- 


tleneſs of that Mind which is poſſeſs d 


with it; from the Honour and Ge- 


neroſity of paſſing by and forgiving | 
Injuries ; from the Example of thoſe 
wiſe. and mild Men Chry//ppas and 
Thales, and eſpecially that of Socra- 


tes, that undaunted Champion and 
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Martyr of Natural Religion : Who 
Was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt MI. 
- Philoſophy, that he was aſfur d his 
malicious Proſecutors and Murderers iſ 
cou'd do him no hurt; and had not 
himſelf the leaſt Inclination or riſing | 
With to do them any. Who di- 
cours d with that chearful Gravity 
- and: graceful Compoſure a few Mo- 
ments before he was going to die, as, 
ik he had been going to take poſſeſ. 
ſion of a Kingdom; and drank off 
1 the poyſonous Bow! as a Potion f 
= Immortality. An i Dolan | 
= 183 Here I am awar e, that upon this 
_- Commendation of Juvenal an Obje- ſl © 
ction will be made againſt ſome faul- Iſ | 
ty Paflages; which I am ſo far from 
being able to defend, that I think they 
are not fit ta be mention'd. Whence | 
we may learn, that the greateſt Beau. 
ties in the Pagan Morals. are mix di 
with conſiderable Blemiſhes; that 
they have no Syſtem ſo pure, but 
ſiſome Taint cleaves to it. : 


. Po-the Qus fes. vv 
Only the Chriſtian Inſtitution fur- 
niſhes a ſufficient and perfect Scheme 
of Morality, in which there is not 
the leaſt Mixture of Vice- or Folly, 
not the leaſt Spot or Blemiſh to ſoil. 
its Purity. Seneca, Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch, Antonine, Sc. deliver diviner 
Doctrines than the Moraliſis before 
them, becauſe they flouriſh'd in Times 
that afforded better Advantages for the 
Improvement of ſuch Studies. The 
Morals of the Goſpel had then en- 
lightned and improv'd the World; 
the Philoſophers had learn'd to ſpeak 
his in the Language of St. Peter and 
je- ¶ St. Paul; and Pagan Theology had 
ul: dreſs d her ſelf in many of the Orna- 
m ments of CHriſtianity. e 2M 
e 8 {1027 RAND e 
a F. 9. The ſacred Books themſelves 
. receive Illuſtration from the Claſſieß, 
d which have numerous parallel Places; 
dat and enlarge upon many Cuſtoms and 
ur Practices to which they allude. 
The learned St. Paul was well a 
ly © 1 quainted 
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quainted with Heathen as well as 
Jewiſh Authors; and has inſerted 
into the holy Canon Quotations made 
from the Greek Poets, Epimentdes, 
Menander and Aratus. Nay, many 


Paſſages in this divine Author woud 


loſe the Beauty and Vigour of their 
Senſe, and ſome not be underſtood 
at all without the Explications of 
Pindar and Plato, or ſome other 
good Writers; who give Accounts of 
the painſul Exerciſes, long Preparati- 
ons, and eager Engagements of the 
Combatants, the —— Sentences of 
the Judges, the Proclamations of the 
HFeralds, and the Prizes of the Victors 
at the If hmian and Olympic Games, 
Out of many ſee the Places below |, 
that manifeſtly refer to thoſe famous 
Games, and are not intelligible with- 
out the Knowledge of the Solemnities 
and Laws which were obſery'd at the 


3» * 


Celebration of tùhgem. 


1 Cor. ix. 24, exc. Phil. iii. 12, „ 14. 
Heb. Tii. 1 3» 2. : g * — 
TE . But 


a a ah. 


I 


r0-the'CtasSiCs.. - Br. _ 
18 But to go ſomething farther upon 
d this Head. The Claſſical and foreign 
le Authors not only illuſtrate the ſacred 
s, Mriters, but they confirm their 
y MW Truth and ſtrengthen their Authori- 
d ty: Much of the Heathen Theology 
ir is deriv'd from the Rites of the Few- 
d i Religion: The moſt remarkable 
ff MW Stories of the Bible lie under the Diſ- 
er guiſe of Pagan Fables, and the Cla/- 
f WM /ical Hiſtorians give Teſtimony tothe = 
i- MW Veracity of the Prophets. The Claſ :- 
xe Ml /ical and ſacred Writers agree in 
of MW their Accounts of the Manners and 
e Cuſtoms of the Eaſtern People. The 
rs nobleſt /rzers of the HeathenWorld 
. bave borrow'd many of their Notions 
„ from the / che Philoſophy of Moſes ; 
is and enrich'd their Works with the 
found Morals and ſublime Paſſages of 
s Il the inſpird Penmen. I have taken 
C _ to make a Collection of theſe 
: atters, and ſhall without Formality 
and niceneſs of Method, preſent my 
young Claſſical Scholar with ſome 
$2194" — ſelect 
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3 Paſſages; ſeveral of which, 1 
ee have not been publiſh'd be- 
fore: which it may appear, that 
the Bib 2-is the moſt excellent and 
uſeful Book in the World; and to un- 
derſtand its Meaning and diſcover its 
Beauties, tis neceſſary to be conver- 
ſant in the Greek and Latin Claſſics. 
Homer's Notion of his Gods deſcend- 
ing in human Shape to converſe with 
Mortals and 1 Affairs below, 

is copy'd from God walking in Para- 
4:/e and diſcourſing with our F:r/! 
Parents; and from the Angels viſit- 
ing Abraham and Lot 4 5 Hah Ju- 
piter is by Ovid introduc! 2 thus 


et | þ:4. 

ſummo delabor 01 Iympd, 

EI he + s humand luſtro fab, ths 
Sine? l 


The Calamities of Tirefia Fas * wore o- 
thers Who ſaw the Gods i in their Pri- 


alk 6 4 


* Gen, i Heb. xili, 7 bas Hom. df 2 


; l y. es. 2 . Pal. V. 54. . 1 


151. 7 3 vacies, 


i 


vacies, are deriv'd from thoſe: awful 
Paſſages which declare that no Man 
can ſee. God and live... 

The ancient Temple of Hercules 
at Cales, a Colony of the Tyrians 
built before the Temple of Solomon, 
had all its religious Rites. performed 
after the Cuſtoms of the Fewr/h Ja- 
bernacle. It was not built of Stones 
but Wood; Swine were not ſuſſerd 
to come near it: Thoſe who ap- 
proach'd theſe holy Rites were bare- 
footed, as Mo/es was before the buru- 


ing Buſb; wore linen Garments; 


and kept from their Wives during the 


Courſe of their Miniſtration aud At- 


tendance : A perpetual Fire burnt up- 
on the Altar, and no Image or Re- 
eſentation of the Deity was te be 
ſeen. Arrean expreſſly affirms, that 
religious Worſhip. was perform d in 
this Temple aſterthe PhenicianMan- 


ner 7. Plato, whom Numenius the 


* Exod. XXIII. 20. Judges xiii. 12. Vid. 


| Huztii Demonirat, Exangel. Pæiſſis 1679. Pp. 1 f. 


* 
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0 wr tim, e and Platoniſt calls the 
 Attie Moſes, gives an Account of the 

Creation from the Writings of Mo/es. 

Ovid upon that Subject expreſſes 
hjmſelf in the very Words of the /. 
cred Text. What is his — Rudis in- 
| e, Moles, but the Tohu Vabohu. 
of that famous Prophet? And is not 
his Hinxit in Efigiem moderautum 
cuncta deorum— the fame as — G04 
created Man in his own Image? 

The Indian Brachmans and the 

Grecian Philoſophers agreed in this 

Doctrine, that all Things were ori- 

ginally faſhion'd and made out of Wa- 

ter: Which comes up exactly to the 

Account which the moſt ancient and 

authentic Mriter in the World gives 

of its Creation. The Spirit of God 
mov d upon the Face of the Waters. 


. >» * * 
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Heavens. and the Earth were of old 
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 Heathens-efteem'd a Do 


* 


be OI Ass 106. By 


compos#'d or conſtituted of Water . 


Ariſtotle frequently aſſerts Water to 
be the Principle of all Things; and 
indeed many of his Notions are very 


agreeable to Moſes and the Prophets; 


which might proceed partly from his 


peruſal of the Writers of the Ola Te- 


ſtament, partly from his Converſation 

with a very wiſe and pious 7er, who 
came upon important Buſineſs to the 
Court of Hermias King of Atarna a 
City of Mſia, where Ariſtotie liv d 
ſome Vears, having marry'd that 
Prince's Niece *. The Dove that was 


ſent out of the Art to diſcover the 


Abatement of the Waters is mention'd 
by Plutarch in his Piece of the Saga- 
city Of Animals. From hence the 
to be an 
ominous Bird; and Apollonius tells 
us, that the Argonauts let looſe a 


Dove ont of their Ship, thar by her 


2 2 St. Pet. iii. 5. © See Prideaux Connexion of 


O. and N. T. Part 1. p. 4/6. Þ Oar eis 
. α,Lb. weg. Apol. Ar Zon. ; of »..3 2 $; bg” 
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Flight they might make tryal whether 
they ſhou'd have a happy Paſſage 
_thro' the Streights of the Hymplegades. 
Thoſe who have undertaken to ex- 
plain the Heathen Fables tell us, that 
Minos King of Crete was the fame as 
Hofes; :which they prove by ſeveral 
Relemblances. and near Relations in 


their Hiſtory. The Mother of Mi- 
2205 was a eee and he is ſaid 


to reign in Crete. Moſes. was King 
in Paleſtine, the Inhabitants of which 
are in Hebrew called Cerethim, and 


ſometimes * the ork tf Juverpreters | 
Kein. 2 * 113 BY 
Tboſe Ex jons 1 in ry = wean ad | 


Horaces, 4 that Minos diſcours d with 
Jupiter. and was admitted to his Ca- 
binet-Cougſels; ſeem to be taken from 
thoſe wonderful Paſſages in d cnipture, 
Which int us To — e con- 
vers d with God in the holy Mount; 
and that his eres =, rn 


. 6576 4 1198.) a Ode 1. 38. — — 


1 — fois do 
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Lake, that neither produces Fiſh nor 


— 
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that highly favour'd Man Face to Face, 
as a Man ſpeaketh unto his Friend? 

The Fable of Baucis and Philemon 
is nothing but the Relation of Lot and 


his Wife vary d by the Licentiouſneſs 


of Poetical Fancy... They are chara- 


cteriz'd as pious and hoſpitable in a 


debauch'd and barbarous Neighbour- 
hood; they entertain'd. Jupiter and 
Mercury, were conducted out of the 


the wicked Place of their Abode to 


the Mountains by thoſe Gods who de- 
ſtroy d that profligate People, and 
overſpread that accurſed Countrey 
with a ſudden —_ aha }a 
Tacitus gives Teſtimony to the De- 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and 
the adjacent Places, by a Shower of 
Fire and Brimſtone; and tells you, that 
the Countrey was once rich and fertil, 
but by Lightning became a bhurnt and 
barren Soil, waflrd upon by a vaſt 
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88 A New Introduction 
Feed for Fowl; and by its Stench is 
noiſom to all who dwell near it *. The 
fame H:/ſtorian, tho' a virulent Ene- 
my to the Fews, does em honour in 
that Character, that they adore one 

eternal and unchangeabie Deity; and 

eſteem it Profaneneſs to have any 1- 
mages in their Temples or Cities. 

That they deſpiſe the Gods of the 


'.. Greeksand Romans, lay aſide all Re- 


gard for their Countrey, and are hard- 

ned againſt the Tenderneſs of Nature 
and deareſt Relation. Where tis plain 
he muſt mean, when Tendernets to 
their Friends is inconfiſtent with theic 


Duty to God. For he owns they bear 


an inviolable Faith, and have a ready 
and flowing Compaſſion to their own 
Countrey and Kindred; when he ac- 
cuſes them of hoſtile Hatred to all 
Mankind befides. This we may ob- 


ſerve of that famous Hiſtorian, that 


» 


in his Character of the Jeu, what he 


— ä — 6 A "— 


e Tacit; Hiſt. 5; p. 673, 


3391 de- | 
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deſigus as the fouleſt Diſparagement 


to em, does even in the Judgment of 


the beſt and moſt admir'd Heathen 
Philoſophers tend moſt to their 
Praiſe; and when he thinks he does 


em Honour by allowing they come 
up in ſome Inſtances to the Pagan Su- 
perſtition, he is very near running in- 


to Inconſiſtency with himſelfs. 
"Herodotus gives this Character of 


Apries King of Egypt, the ſame with 


Pharaoh Ophra in the Prophets, that 


he was ſo nee haughty and pre- 
ſumptuous, as to 


eclare that neither 


Cod nor Man d eſs him of 
him Kingdom“; which is agreeable 
with the Prophet Ezekiel, who char- 


ges him with Pride and Infolence +. . 
And the Terror of his Fall related 


* 


by the ſame woble Hiſtorian, (ho 


_ 8 Effigiem Animalis, quo monſtrante errorem 
fitimq; depulerant, . penetrali facravere. Hiſt. 5. 
p. 67x. Judzi mente ſola, unumq; Numen intel- 
ligunt=—ſ[gitur nulla Simulachra urbibus ſuis ne- 


dum Templis ſunt. Hiſt. 5. 672. b Hiſt. 2. 


fays 


þ 196, --- i Herod. 2. 155. 
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| ſays he was taken Priſoner by Amaſs, 


carried to the City of Sais, and after 
ſome time of Captivity ſtrangled in 
his own Palace) ſhews the Comple- 
tion of Feremiah's Prophecy“; Be- 
— 1 will give Pharaoh Ophrah 

King of Egypt into the Hand of his 


Fhat ſeek his Life. 


When Darius had laid Siege to Ba- 
&ylon, the barbarous and inhuman In- 
Rabitants, to make their Proviſions 
laſt longer murder'd all their Wives, 
Siſters, Children and Servants that 
were uſeleſs for War. Only every 
Man preſerv'd one of his Wives moſt 
dear to him, and a Maid Servant to 
do the neceſſs ary Affairs of the Houle '. 
Which was a ſignal Completion of 
that terrible Prophecy of 1/aiah “ 

But theſe two Things ſhall come ” 
| FDee's in 4 Moment, 1 one "94 ; the 


7 . xliv 30. 12 3. p. — 
b 9. N „„ 
*  ufs 


Engnnies, and into the Hand A Chit 5 


The ſame Author acquaints us, that 
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ho Wo of. Children and Widowhood ; 
they hall come upon thee in their 


Perfeltion—— oe: 
The Memory of the Iſhaebtei mi- 
raculons Paſſage thro* the midſt of the 
Red Sea upon dry Ground, was pre- 


ſerv d by the Heathen; as we learn 


from Diodorus ee in his third. 


Book. 
. There i 18. fy 8 he, a a Tradition 


288 | among the e hagi, who bot- 
der upon the Red Sea, which they 
had from their Anceſtors, and was 
« preſery'd unto that time: How 


that upon a great Receſs of the 


Sea every Place of that Gulf was 
dry, al 
poſite Part, the Bottom of it = 
\« 3 green, (from the Weeds, I 


] the Sea falling to the op- 


« ſuppoſe, that were in it) but re- 
* turning back with a mighty Wen 
*© repollefſed its former Place. 


IWaũs a Cuſtom univerlal among 
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n Lis Dr. patrick on 2 xiv. V. 21. 
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the Eaſtern People to entertain theit 
Gueſts at their Entrance into their 
Houſes with clean Water and ſweet 
Oyl: So our Saviour was entertain d 
by the devout Woman: So Telema- 
chus and Piſiſtratus are entertain d a 
the Court of Menelaus. 
Iwas a Cuſtom amongſt the 
_ Eaſtern People to ſtrow Flowers and 
and Branches of Trees in the Way of 
Conquerors. and great Princes: The 
People of the Fews, who efteem'd 
our Saviour to be their Meſſias and 
King, paid him thoſe Honours. Thus 
People went before Xerxes paſſin 
over the Helleſpoui . that burnt al 
manner of Perfumes'on the Bridges, 
and ſtrow'd the Way with Myrtles ?. 
*Tis a frequent Expreſſion in the 41. 
vine Writers, that God Almighty 
_ forgets the Sins of Nations and parti- 
cular Perſons, when he pardons them 
upon their Repentance and Reforma- 
„ Fom. Od. , V. 48, 49. „ Herod. . 
e 8 


tion; 
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tion 4; which is a Condeſcenſion to 
the Capacities of Mankind, to ſignify - 
that God remits the Sin and is recon- 
cil'd to the Penitent, as certainly as a 
Man can have no Reſentment of an 
Injury. which is entirely blotted out 
of his Memory. Herodotus, whoſe 
Style is likeſt that of the Bzb/e of any 
Proſe- Writer among the Claſſics, lays 
of Otanes General of Darius s Army; 
4. .Tho' he kept the King's Orders in 
«. mind, yet he forgot em. 2. e. He 
neglected to obey them as if he had 
forgot em. Tis apparent from the 
5 Hiſtory of Achan Jonah, that a 
vbole Community of Men may ſuffer 

for the crying Guilt of one heinous 
; Offender among em. Old He ſioa 18 


very expreſs to this Purpoſe, — II 


4 ; 4 3 5 
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es. Palæſtra in Plautus after a Storm 
and. Vreck being expos d upon the 
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Shoar, expoſtulates wich her Gods 
vVhy they wou d bring ſuch Calamitics 
upon a Perſon innocent and pious; 
and at laſt concludes, it was the Wic- 
kedneſs of her Maſter which raid d the 
Storm and ſunk the Ship. The ſacred 
Writers often ſay of 204, that he 
knows ſuch Things or Perſons, when 
by his Provzdence he is pleas'd to make 
them known to the World, and recom- 
mend them with Marks of Favour, 
Let me be tueigbd in un even Bulauce, 
thai God may . my Integrity*. 
- Pindar has an Expreſſion” exactly 
rallel.--Fv@crua rey 6AGiay K 
p will. know: rich Corinth, 2. e. 1 
will make her known in the World, 
and celebrate her Glories in my Verſe. 
Thoſe People Who joyn Forces in 
maintaining Religiou and the Cauſe 
of God are by à very bold and ele- 
vated Figure Taq to help God. dog 
e Meroz, (fara-the | ; 
Tord cure ge bittet the. bs 


"© Job xxxvi. 6, i * O45 14, o5 © 
lala, 
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habitants thereof; becauſe they 
came mis. to the Help of He L00G, i 
the Help of the Lord againſt the 
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ſprightly Form of Expreſſion, when 
he calls Day the bright Daughter of 
the Sun. Homer often ſays of his 
Heroes, that they are cloath'd with 


Courage and Fortitude*; which is the 
ſtrong and noble Eloguence of the 
Eaſt. With what Force and Propriety 
does the divine Writer apply this 
Metaphor to the ever- bleſſed God! 
Thou art cloath'd'with Honour and 
Majeſty, and covereſt thy ſelf with 
Eight as with a Garment **. To eat 


Bread in the Old and New Teſtament 


is to be entertain'd with all proper 


Proviſions; tis us'd in the fame com- 


prehenſive Senſe in Herodotus i. The 


Expreſſion of Juno in Virgil, —Aft 
eg quæ dium incedo Regina — is 


arch, But Igo Childleſs8. Brethren 


e ſame with that of the great Patri. 
- ad 7. X 1 e 7 D ; . 
in the Old and New Teſtament are 
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us d to ſignify Kinſmen and near Re- 
lations: - So in Homers. 
Tis likely a profane Critic would 
cavil at the Boldneſs of that Expreſ- 
ſion in Scripture, — Thou feedeſt 
them with the Bread-of Tears, and 
giveſt them Tears to drink in great 
Meaſure; when that in Ovid lo: ex- 
| aQly like it, —Rore mero & Lucry- 
mis jejunia pavit ©, might eſcape his 


Cenſure, or may be gain his Applauſe. 


. Theocritus and Callimachus flou- 
riſh'd in the Court of Prolomy. Phi- 


ladelphus, when the Hebrew. Bible 


was tranſlated into Greek. Our of 
thoſe ſacred and ſublime. Authors they 
ſeem to have borrow'd jeveral Noti- 
ons. Callamachus repreſents Long- 
life as the Reward of Piety and Obe. 


dience, in almoſt the ſame Words 
which we find in the Ol Teſtameut | 

upon that Subject. They come 
not to their Tomb before a full- 
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i ripe Age!.” How near in Senſe to 
the Promiſe annex'd to the Fifth 


Commandment! How near both in 
Senſe and Words to that in Fob n, 


Thou ſbalt come to thy Grave in 4 


\ full Age, as a Shock of Corn cometh 
in its Seaſon. T heocratus has enrich'd 


his 14y/rwms out of Solomon s divine 


Paſtoral. 


ARG md eite . 2 g 
Adly, Gore, 1 

Kela eee TEU Fas 4 pin 
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appears meh like . Paſſage in the 


3 tuggint; Knee: a rogνε ra e. 
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Adoray rs . Not to mention other 
Places ſcatter d up and down his 
— 1 ſhall only lay before the 
Reader that Paſſage of the deſpairing 


Lover, which is a Paſſion very ten. 


. . 


Hymn. in Dian. V. 131. m Job v. 2 
> 1d. 8. V. 82, 83. 2 Cant. 4. II. 


derly 
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derly touch'd , and one of the fineſt 
Turns of Thought in Theocritus. © 


— E. ga 7 A.. 
AM 5 * De Aabay wor! . 


rk et? *. 105 Clare 75 ib d 


And let him ju be whether it be not 
a ſtrong Probability that it was co- 
py d from that great Original, „Id 
TA g duvioeras oGioa Tv Avi 95 
morapol & TUYRAUTET WW evryy Pp. The 
Gates of Hell is an Expreſſion which 
both the Iuſpir d and Claſſical Mri. 
ters ſeem to delight in . That upon 


the Diſſolution of the Body the Soul 


goes to God who gave it, is the Do- 
ctrine of Solomon and other ſacred 
Mriters: Plato ſpeaks in the fame 
ſound Language, The Soul, which 
is an inviſible Being, departs into 

+ ſome excellent, pure and inviſible : 


— | od AS, IT 


; A S rr — OE — ow ꝗ——̃— . 


2 1d. 13. N. 24 7.75 een * Io 
5 ix, rh. 1 A. J. . __ Hippol. 
f d | 


i | 1 2 13 6 state; 
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«+. State; the proper Place of Souls; 
really to a good and a wite God.” 
That the departed Spirits of pious 
Men are conducted by Guardian: An- 
gels to bleſſed Manſions of heavenly 
Refreſhment, and Happineſs was the 
Notion of the Few Church, which 
our Saviour approves and confirms in 
that moſt moving Parable. of Laxa- 
rug. The ſame Prince of the Heathen 
Wiſemen affirms 3 © that 4 the 2 Soul, 
which has led a pure and regular Life 
on Earth, has Cad for her Guides 
and Companions; and under their 
Conduct inhabits a State proper for 


her. The ſame wonderful Man de: 


clating the utter Impoſſibility that a- 

ny inſolent and unrelenting Offender 
ſhouꝰ d be conceal'd or protected from 
tbe ſtrict Animadverſion of idivne 
FJuſtice, has theſe remarkable Words, 
„Thou wilt never be overlook'd of 
neglected by it, tho' thou be ſo 
„ ſmwall that thou ſinkeſt into the 

. 
e . 195 Depth 
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« Depths of the Earth; or ſo lofty. 
that thou flieſt up into Heaven: 
«* Whether thou continueſt here, or 
goeſt to Hades; or whether thou 
be carry'd to a more remote and 
terrible Place ©.” Who can read 
tkis and not be apt to conelude, that 
the Author had in view thoſe Paſla- 
ges, Which riſe to the uppermoſt Re- 
gions of Sublimity “, WY hither ſhall I 
go from thy Spirit? or whither ſhall 


1 flee from thy Preſence? If I aſcend 


up into Heaven, thou art there: If I 
make my Bed in Hell, behold thou art 
there: If I tale the Wings. of the 

Morning, and dwell in the uttermoſs 
Parts of Sea; even there ſhall thy 
Hand lead me, and thy Right-hand 
ſhall. hold me. If I ſay, ſurely the 
Darkneſs ſhall. cover me; even the 
Night ſhall be Light about me, yea, 
the Daxkneſs hideth not from: thee, 
but the Night ſhineth as the Day: 


© Plat. de LES. 10, pb Pfalm cxxxix. 
. Ys &c. 1 oy ö 4 * " 3 IF \ * \ a A 4 7 * MM 
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The Darkneſs and the Light are 
both alike to thee. In copying from 
this Original, the great Artiſt has 
trac'd ſome fine Features, and hit 
ſome Likeneſs; yet it cannot be de- 
ny'd but he has loſt a world of Beau- 
ties. Tis indeed obvious to obſerve, 
that in this and innumerable Inſtances, 
tho? it be a pleaſant and uſeful Enter- 
tainment to compare the old Caf} 


cal Writings and the holy Bible to- 


gether ; yet the Eloquence of Greece 


and Rome never appears with ſuch 
Difadvantage, as when 'tis compar'd 
with the ſuperior and diviner Subli- 
mity of the Prophets and Apoſtles. 

The Inſtances we have hitherto 


produc'd relate chiefly to the Old Te- 


ftament. I ſhall now ſhew in a few 
Words, that the Claſ/ical and foreign 
Authors, do likewſe wonderfully at- 


_ reſt and illuſtrate the H iſtory · an 1 Do- | 


_ Etrines of the New Teſtament. 

Tacitus and Suetonius mention our 
Saviour Chriſt and his Crucifixion 
Ci one 


* 
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under Pontius Pilate *. Fultan the 
Emperor (a ſharp and witty Writer) 
owns our hleſſed Saviour's Miracles, 
and yet undervalues them in ſuch a 
ſtrange Manner, as reflects the utmoſt 
Reproach upon his Underſtanding in 
that reſpect; and ſhews what horrible 
Darkneſs and Infatuation, Malice and 

of Mi will ſpread upon rhe brighr⸗ . 


n, oy he, did no great 
15 Warks. unleſs one can foppoſee that 
to cure the lame and blind, and 
« drive out Demons from poſſeſsd 
Perſons by Exorciſms in the Vil- 

'* lages of Bethſaida and Bethany be 


great Works.” As if commanding 1 


the lame and blind to walk and ſee 
by a Word, and having an abſolute 
Authority over infernal Spirits, were 
not infinitely greater and more glori- 
ous Inſtances of Power than building 
the * — n and con- 
Wes » Tacit. Annal 15. P. 394. 
85 14 


'quering 
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quering Millions of arm'd Legions :- 
Since theſe are the Works of mortal: 
Men, thoſe only of Almighty God. 
That the Primitive Chriſtians a- 
dor'd Chriſt as God, ſung Hymns to 
bis Praiſe in their Religious Aſſem- 


blies, and bound themſelves by a da- 


crament to do no ill Thing, is plain 


from the Teſtimony of Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan *. *Tis the expreſs, 


Doctrine of the New Teſtament that 
there ſhall be a general Conflagration 
of this World, as there has been a De- 

luge of Waters. The Heavens and the 

Earth which are now, by tbe. ſame 
Ford are kept in ſtore reſerv'd unto 

Fire againſt the Day of Judgment ). 


And muſt not we ſtand amaz d at the 
blind Malice and: brutiſh Barbarity of 


the Heathens, who outragiouſly re- 
vil'd and perſecuted the Chriſtians as 
Incendiaries and Enemies to Mankind 
for maintaining this Opinion; which; 


* Ep. 10. 97, P. 284. 2 Sr. Pet. iii. 7, 10. 
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Was .the Doctrine of their beſt and 

moſt admir'd Philoſophers : Seneca, 
Marc Antonine, and all the Jr8zcs 


held it. Twas a general Tradition of 


the Eaſt and Weſt, The Druids af. 
firm'd, that Fire and Water muſt once 
prevail over the World, tho” not fi- 
nally deſtroy it, We bave it plain in 


| Lucretius ; and Ovid's Paſſage to the 


ſame Purpole i is very full. 


Eye quoque in F. atts reminiſtitur 

_ afore Tempus, 

Quo Mare, quo Tellus, correpta-. | 
que — ONE. | 

Ardeat 


Tacitus himſelf, tho” a wining E. 
nemy to the Chriſtians, owns that- 
the burning of Rome, charg d upon 
em by the impious Nero, was not 


prov d againſt em, nor at all behev'd®. 


When I read that admixable Pafſ⸗ mw 
lage of er. i He ou knows E 
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how to pay Honour, who does not 
*« confound the Dignity of the Per- 
* ſon honour'd, but in the firſt place 
« offers himſelf a Sacrifice, and 
frames his Soul into the divine I- 
mage, and prepares his Mind, as a 
„Temple, for the Reception of the 
divine Light“. I am difpos'd to 


believe that the Heathen Moralift 
had been converſant in the Writings 


of the Dz:/ciples and Followers of 
Jeſus Chriſt; who exhort all Chri. 
[tians to offer their Souls and Bodics 
a pure and living Sacrifice to God their 
Saviour ©; who tell them they muſt 
be renew'd after the divine Image; 
and warn em to preſerve their Cha- 


ſtity and Purity with all Diligence , 


becauſe they are the Temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt ©. 


Philo the Jew, a very eloquent 


and learned Author, gives great light 


5 * dats Car. p. 24. Ed Camb. by Needham. 
© Rom. xii, z, 9 2 Cox. iii. 18. © 1 Cor. iii. 
16, wi a VL. 19. 
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to the New Teſtament Writers... That 
Place in the Hebrews which treats of 
our  $avuur's being an Highb- Priest 
that had no Sin of his own, only that 
of others to ſacrifice and attone for f, 
is exactly parallell'd by that wonder: 
ful Paſlage. O ges de ,C Agxi- 
gebs % 11 eve apermx > dlc 
ud roy £5iv. And his Notion of the 
Logos and divine Mediator between 


with God. 
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Creature; and aſſures the Creature 
that the. merciful Cod will not lay a- 
fide the Care of his own Work and 
Creation. That a Man cannot attain 


tothe full Knowledge of his Duty; 
nor be able rightly to- diſcharge it 


without /apernatural Aſſiſtance, and 
the Directions of God's Eternal Spi. 


rit, is an important Doctrine in the 
facred Volumes, preſs'd and inculca- 


ted almoſt in every Page: Pythage: 
ras, Plato, Cicero, and all the ap- 
prov'd Moraliſts in the Pagan World 
acknowledge the Soundneſs and Ne: 


ceſſity of chis Doctrine. Xemophoy; 


in the Concluſion of his OZronomics; 
affirms, that no Man can ſucceſsfully 


govern. Mankind, unleſs he be a di: 
vine Perſon; that is, aſſiſted in the 


Adminiſtration, as wellas rais d to the 
Honour, by God. Seneca ſays, a 
Mind moderate and excellent is mov'd 
and influenc'd- by a- Celeſtial Power. 
We learn the wonderful Propagation 
of. Chriſ{zanity from the fore-namd 


10 he CLASSICS. rog- 
. Epiſtle of Pliny to his Maſter Trajan) 
4 from Suetonius, Tacitus and Lucian. 
4 The invincible Courage of the Pri- 
1 mitive Chriſtians, and their ſteady 
Adherence to their Religion, not. 
t withſtanding all manner of Torments 
1 and Death in its moſt formidable 
Shapes, was the Triumph of their 
0 Cauſe; and the Aſtoniſhment and 
> Confuſion of their Pagan Perſecutors 
. Pliny is more full upon this Point than 
5 any- other relating tothe Chriſtzans, 
] The Royal Philo ſopheni takes notice 
2 of the- Chriſtian Bravery: but thro? 
; Miſrepreſentation and Prejudice a. 
ſſeribes it to Obſtinacy and. Sullenneſs 
of Temper 2. Their exceſſive Chavis _ 
: ty and Goodneſs to their Fellow: Chr 
1 Ne and to their moſt fierce Ene- 
2 mies and Perſecutors; is acknowledg'd 
1 by Ducian and Julian; and their 
1. Example is by+che latter of theſe re- 


4 — 3 re Nin * * 


8 3 M. Ant. Med. lib. x1; dp 3 De morte | 
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commended to the Imitation of the 
, Pagans in a Letter to the High-Prieſt 
of Galatia. 
Their Intereſt with Heavenand the 
| Efficacy of their Prayers, is evident 
from the ſurprizing Victory gain'd by 
them for the Emperor Antonine a- 
ainſt the Marcomanni. "Twas in- 
lied upon by the Chriſtian Apolo. 
giſir with ſuch Circumſtances of full 
Aſſurance, as no Men who had either 
regard to their Safety or Honour 
_ wou'd do, if they were not certain 
they cou d invincibly prove what they 
ſo confidently affirm'd i. 
Claudian the Heathen Poer takes 
notice of this Victory obtain'd not by 
human Force, but <A viſible and pe- 
culiar Favour of Heaven. St. Auſtin 
and ſome other Chriſtian Writers * 
have ſpoken of the miraculous Victo- 
1 of Ti beodoſims ogaioſt the Rebels 


T Eufeb,-Ecclef. Hiſt 5. cap. 3. Fendt Apol. 
cap. 5. Juſtin Martyr, 1 _ p. 138. Ed. Grabe, 
Dun. 7 k Sozomen cleſ. Hiſt, 7. cap. 24. 

Ewuge- 


triumphant Expre 
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Eugenius and Arbo ogaf es in ſtrong and 

lions: But what is 

more to our purpoſe, the forementi- 

on'd Heathen Poet owns the Mira- 

eles of this Victory in that fine AS 
dreſs to the Emperor. 


O nimiam dilecte Deo, c cui ui fundit 
ab antris 


Eolus ar matas hyemes, cui mike 
rat Ather. 


. i Et COMATAHE veniunt ad. Cleſſca ca 


Ven enti ! 


. — 


0460070 nA . 
* "ap Excellencies of the An. 


8 7 for in "this former Chapte er, 
ſeem to be ſufficient to recommend 
them to the Eſteem and Study of all 
Lovers of good and polite Learning. 


And that the young Scholar may ſtu- 


dy them with fuitable Succeſs and Im- 


: Wen a few Directions may be 


3 | 8 Pro- 
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prone to be obſerv'd;. which. I-ſhall 
| down in this Chapter. Ty my. 
| — — a right Method to begin with 
the beſt and: moſt approy'd:.Claſſics ; 
and to read thoſe . fiaſt which 
muſt often be read over. Beſides that. 
the beſt Aurhors are eaſieſt to be un- 
derſtood: their noble Senſe and ani- 
mated Expreſſion will make ſtrong 
Hnprefſions upon the young Scholar's 
Mind, and train him up to the early 
Love and Imitation of- "ew Nee 
lencies. 
. Tibullus, . Feger can- 
not be ſtudy d tos much, or gone o- 
ver too often. One Reading may ſuf- 
fice for Lucan, Statius, Valerius 
Flaccus, Filius. J talicus, Claudian 3 
tho' there will be frequent Occaſions to 


FRE ſome of their particular Paſſa- 


The ſame may be ſaid with re · 


ect to the Greek Poets: Homer. 

 Pindar , Anacreon ,  Ariſtophanes 5 
nl, 8 ophocles, = Ei | 
. 4 
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Callimachus, muſt never be entirely 
laid afſide; and will recompenſe as 
many Repetitions as a Man's Time 
and Affairs will allow. Heſiod, Or- 
pheus, Lycophron, Apollonius Rho. 
dius, Nicander, Aratus, Oppian, 
Quintus Calaber, will amply reward 
the Labour of one careful Perufal: 
Salluſt, Livy, Cicero, Ceſar and. 
Tacitus, delerve to be read ſeverat 


times; and read them as oft as you 
pleaſe, they will always afford freſſr 


Pleaſure and Improvement. Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Demoſthenes, are of: the ſame Merit 
among the Greeks. To which, IL 
think, I may add Lucian and Plus 


tarch. Lucian is an univerſal Scho- 


lar, and a prodigious. Wit: He is At- 
tic and neat in his Style, clear in his 
Narration, and wonderfully facetious 


in his Repartees. He furniſſies you 


with almoſt all the Poetica] Hiſlory 
in ſuch a. diverting Manner, that vou 


will not eaſily forget it zunnd ſupplies 
: QI 5 . 1 the 
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the moſt dry and barren Wit with a 
rich plenty of Materials. Plutarch 


is an Author of deep Senſe and vaſt 


Learning; tho' he does not reach 
his illuſtrious. Predeceſſors in the 
Graces of his Language. His Mo. 
rals are ſound and noble, illuſtrated 


with a perpetual Variety of beautiful 
— — and en- 


forc'd with: very remarkable Stories 
and pertinent Examples. In his Lives 


| there is a compleat Account of all the 
Namas and Greczan Antiquztzes ; of 


their Cuſtoms and Affairs of Peace 


and War: Fhoſe Writings will fur- 


niſh a capable and inquiſitive Reader 
with a curious Variety of Characters, 
with a very valuable Store of wiſe Re- 


mar bt and ſound Politics. The Sur- 


face is a little rough, but under lie 
vaſf Quantities of precious Oar. 
Every Repetition of theſe Authors 
will bring the Reader freſh Profit and 
Satisfaction. The reſt of the C/af/ics 
mult by no means be: neglected, but 
. | 5 ought 


explain and illuſtrate the Roman. 
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ought once to be carefully read over; 
and may ever after be occaſionally 
conſulted with much Advantage. We 
may with a little Allowance admit 
that Obſervation to be juſt,- that he 
who wou'd compleatly underſtand 
one Claſſic, muſt diligently read all. 
When a young Gentleman is — 
upon a Courte of theſe Studies, 


wou'd not haye him to be org | 
at the Checks and Difficulties he will 


ſometimes meet with: If upon cloſe 


and due Conſideration he cannot en- 
tirely maſter any . let him 
proceed by conſtant rRea-. 
ding, he il either find in — Au- 
thor he is upon, or ſome other on the 
fame Subject, a parallel Place _- 


will clear — Doubrt | 
The Greek Authors wonderfully | 


Learni ng came late to Rome, and all 
the Latin Writers follow the Plans 
that were laid out before them by the 


oat Maſters of Greece, 
FT bey 
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They every where imitate the. 


Greeks, and in many Places tranſlate 


'em. Compare them together and they 
will be a Comment to one another: 
You. will by this Means be enabled 


to paſs a more certain Judgment upon 


the Humour and Idiom of both Lan- 


guages; and both the Pleaſure and 
Advantage of your Reading will bo 


In the ſecond Idyllium of Theocr:- 
tus „ among other Tokens that De- 
ghis had forſaken SCimætha, one was 
that his Houſe: was dreſsd up with 
Garlands; which was a certain Sign 


that he was engag'd in a freſh Amour. 
and was bringing home either a Wife 
or a Miſtreſs. Such Solemnities were 


uſual upon both theſe Occaſrons. In 
particular, that it was a Sign that a 
Marriage was to be celebrated. Ovid. 


admirable for his Knowledge, and a+ 
= :- greeable Deſcriptions of the Religious 
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R and C:uil Cuſtoms of the Greebs and 
WH Romans, aſſures us in his Account af 
the Preparations for the Nuptials of 
Perſeus and Andromeda; where we 


have particular Notice Lemans of n 
Circumſtance, | 


Langis Aris lantur ueber 
1 
. Sertaque dependent Tectis.— b. 


Brodeus has quarrell'd with the com- 
mon Reading in * ſecond * 
af Si cines f. FOTO £01 TE 


— — Te 


1 


— 
£ * 


2 
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2 ary TA. — | 
where he has peremptozily- chrown 
, Out urs edu, and ofter'd Reaſons why 
| | 7 darthou'd rake Plate. But in my 
X Opinion his Conjecture | is ſpoifd, -and 
1 the rejected Reading aſcertain” d by 
; the Authority of Horace, who in the 
A np. Od, 95 bis rſh Book of 
x { 8 e 5 759» 166, IIS] 

{ | Lyrics, 
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_ Eyracs *, ſeems to deren r e 
in view, 2 
| 2 FEY 
Tabel Cit hard Carmina divides 


which our great Spencer imitates *, 


Aud all the while moſt- heavenly 
Melody 


About To Bed fiweet Muſa c did 


divide, 
Him to beguile of Grief and ' Agony. 


That daring Expreſſion in Virgil, 
nec audit currus Habenas 7 is 2 
literal Tranſlation of Pnuar 8 A 
| a ra Wearixanua 8. 


Horace in that ns: Paſſi age *, „„ 


Le. 6 upidb - uirent i S 
Boese þſallere Chie, .. Noi 
Pulelris excubat in FLO. 10 
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bas borrow'd both the Notion and 
Expreſſion of IE „ o eb 


Eos 


Os er poaraxais gaga, 
Nano. emoxedeis. 


By a careful Companikin of the 
Great and Latin Writers, you will 
ſee how judicioufly the latter imita- 
red the former ; and will your ſelf be 
qualify'd with greater Pleaſure and 
Succels to read and imitate both By 
obſerving what Advantages Virgil 
has made of Homer in his ned, and 
Theocritus in- his Paſtorals; how 
cleanly Horace has apply'd ſeveral Pla- 
ces out of Anacreon a w_— Lyrics 
to his own purpoſe, you will learn to 
collect Previnas — out of the An. 
cients ; to transfuſe their Spirits into 

your Language with as little Loſs as 
poſſible; , to borrow with ſo-much 
Modeſty and Diſcreron, as to Wer 


1 "ER 
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their Riches your own wirhout the 
Scandal of unfair Dealing. It will be 
convenient and pleaſant to compare 
Authors together that were Con. 
treymen and Fellow- Citi gens, as Eu. 
ripides, Thucydides, Xenophon- - 
That were Contemporaries, as Thee. 
tcritus and Callimachus: That writ 
in the ſame Dialect, as Anacreon 
| and Herodotus in the Ionic Theo- 
critus, Pindar, and Cathmachus up- 


on Ceres and the Bath of Pallas, in 
| the Doric That writ. upon the fame Il 
5 Subject, as Apollonius, Valerius 


* Flaccus and Theocritus, on the Com- 
bat of Pollux and Amycus, and the 
| Death of Hy/as: | Salluſt's polite and 
curious Hiſtery of Catilines Conſpi- 
racy, and Tuliy's four glorious Ora. 
tions upon the ſame Subject, are the 
brighteſt Commentaries: upon each 
| bother. The Hiſſorian ind the Ora- 
| - For icaice diſagree in one Particular; 
ä and Salluſt has left behind him an 
everlaſting Monument of his Ca ar 
$1562 _ 
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and Impartiality, by owning arid 
commending the Conſul's Vigilance 
and meritorious Services ; tho' theſe 
two great Men had the Misfortune to 
be violent Enemies. He that praiſes - 
and honours an Adverſary ſhews 


his own Generoſity and Juſtice by 


proclaiming his Adverſary's eminent 
Merits. By * Authors after 
this Method what ſcems difficult in 


one, will be eaſy in another; what 


one expreſſes hort, another will en- 
large upon; and if ſome of them do 
not furniſh us with all the Variety of 
the Dialect and Idiom of the Lan- 

guage, the reſt will ſupply thoſe De- 


tes. It will likewiſe be neceſſary 


for the young Scholar diligently to 
remark and commit to memory the 
Religions and Civil Cuſtoms of the 
Ancients : An accurate Knowledge 
of them will make him capable ro 
diſcern and relith the Propriety of an 


Author's Words, and the Elegance 
and Graces of his Alluſions. When 


G St. Paul 
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St. Paul ſpeaks of his ſpeedy ap- 
proaching Martyrdom he uſes this 
Expreſſion, Ey fd Jon areydopen *, 
which is an Alluſion to that uniyer- 
Aal Cuſtom of the World, of pouring 
Wine or Oyl on the Head of the Vi 
aim immediately before it was ſlain. 
The Apoſi/e's emphatical Word ſig- 
mnifies Wine is juſt now pouring on 
my. Head, I am juſt going to be facri- 
:fic'd to Pagan Rage and Superſtition. 
The moſt ancient way of giving Sen- 
tence among the Greeks, and parti- 
cularly the Athenians, was by black 
and white Pebbles called $5©«. Thoſe 
Judges who put the black ones into 
an Urn pals'd Sentence of Condemna- 
tion upon the Perſon try'd; and thoſe 
who put in the white acquitted and 
fav'd. Hence we may learn the Sig- 
nificancy and Beauty of our Saviour 
Words in St. Fohn, To him that over- 
cometh 1 will give @ white Stone". | 
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who am the only Judge of the whole 


World will paſs the Sentence of Ab- 


ſolution upon my faithful Servants 
and the Champions of my Cro/5; 
and crown them with the ineſtimable 
Rewards of Immortality and Glory. 
There are innumerable Places, both 
in the /acred Claſſics and the others, 
which are not to be underſtood with- 
out a competent Knowledge of Anti- 


2 I call the Writers of the 


ew Teſtament the ſacred Claſſics; 
and ſhall in a proper Place endeavour 
fully to prove that they deſerve the 
higheſt Character, for the Purity of 


their Language, as well as the Vigor 


of their Senſe, againſt the Ignorance 
of ſome, and the Inſolence of others, 
who have fallen very rudely upon 


them with reſpect to their Se. Eve- 
ry Scholar and every Chriſtian is o- 


blig'd to the utmoſt of his Abilities to 
detend thoſe venerable Authors, a- 
gainſt all Exceptions that may in any 


reſpect tend to diminiſh their Value. 


e 1 cans» 
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cannot but be of the Opinion of 
thoſe Gentlemen who think there is 

Propriety in the Expreſſion, as well 
as Sublimity in the Sentiments of the | 
New Teſtament; and eſteem that | 
Man as bad a Critic who underva- ſW 
lues its Language, as he is a Chriſtian | 
who .denies its Doctrine. Wn; 

That we may ſtill qualify our ſelves | : 
the better to read and reliſh the Ciaſ - 
 fics, we mult ſeriouſly ſtudy the old Iſl 
Greek and Latin Critics. Of the fl 
firſt are Arifforle, Dionyſcus Longi- 
nus, and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus- 

Of the latter are Tully, Horace andi 

Quintilian. Theſe are excellent Au- 

\ - _#hors, Which lead their Readers to 
the Fountain. head of true Senſe and 
Sublimiry ; teach 'em the firſt and in- 
fallible Principler of convincing and 
moving Eloquence; and reveal all the 
Myſtery and Delicacy of good Writ- 
ing. While they judicioufly diſco- 
ver the Excellencies of other Authors, 
they ſueceſsfully ſhew their n; and 
5 : Ae 
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| ne glorious Examples of that Sublime 


they praiſe. They take off the gene- 


ral Diſtaſtfulneſs of Precept; and 


Rules by their dexterous Management 
have Beauty as well as Uſefulneſs. 


They were, what every true Critic 


muſt be, Perſons of great, Reading 
and happy Memory, of a piercing 
Sagacity and elegant Taſt. They 
praiſe without Flattery or partial Fa- 
vour; and cenſure without Pride or 
Envy. We ſhall ſtill have a com- 

leater Notion of the Perfections and 
Beauties of the Ancients, if we read 
the choiceſt Authors in our own 
Tongue, and ſome of the beſt Writers 


of our neighbour Nations, who al- 


ways have the Ancients in view, and 


write with their Spirit and Judgment. 


We have a glorious Set of Poets of 
of whom I ſhall only mention a few, 


which are the Chief, Spencer, Shake- 
ſpear, Milton, Denham, Cowly, 


Dryden, Prior, Addiſon, Pope, 
who are inſpir'd with the true Spirit 
| 0-3: | of 
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of their Predeceſſors of Greece and 
Rome, and by whoſe immortal Works 


the Reputation of the Engliſh Poe. 
try is rais'd much above that of any 
Language in Europe. Then we have 
Proſe Writers of all Profeſſions and 
Degrees, and upon a great Variety of 
Subjects, true Admirers and great 
Maſters of the old Claſſics and Cri. 
ic; who obſerve their Rules and 
write after their Models. We have 
Raleigh, Clarendon, Temple, Tay- 
tor, Tillot fon, Sharp, Sprat, South. 
with a great many others both dead 
and living, that F have not time to 
name, tho? I efteem em not inferior 


to the illuſtrious Feu ] have menti- 


on'd; who are in high Eſteem with 
all Readers of Taft and Diſtinction; 
and will be long quoted as bright Ex- 
amples of good Senſe and fine Writ- 
ing. Horace and Ariſtotle will be 
read with greater Delight and Im- 


Pprovement, if we Joyn with them 


the Duke of Buckingham's Effay on 
5 
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Poetry, Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Criti- 


ciſm, and Diſcourſes before Homer. 


 Dryden's Critical Prefaces and Di/- 


courſes. Dacier upon Ariſtotle's Poe- 
tics, Boſſue on Epic Poetry, Bos- 
leau's Art of Poetry, and Reflexions: 
on Longinus, Dr. Felton's Diſſerta- 


tion on the Claſſics, and Mr. Trapp's 


Poetical Prelections. Theſe Centle- 
men make a true Judgment and Uſe 


of the Ancients: They eſteem it a 


Reputation to own they admire 'em 
and borrow from em; and make a. 
grateful Return by doing honour to 
their Memories, and defending them. 
againſt the Attacks of ſome over for- 
ward Wits, who furiouſly envy their 
Fame, and infinitely fall ſhort of their 


Merit. I ſhall put an end to this E 


ſay, after I have recommended a few 
Books more to the young Claſſic 
Scholar. © C 

Dr. Potter's Greek Antiquities, 
Dr. Kennet's Roman Antiquities and 


Lives of the Poets, and Mr. Ea. 
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chard's Roman Hiſtory, are Books of 


excellent Uſe for the underſtanding of 


the Greek and Latin Authors; and 


he who ſtudies em carefully will read 
on without many Difficulties ,, and 
have little occaſion for any other 
Helps of the ſame Nature. Theſe 


learned and induſtrious Gentlemen 


write in a clear Style and eaſie Me- 


thod: They have made their Colle- 


ctions with ſo much Care and Judg- 
ment, that in their Books there is all 


the Cheapneſs and Convenience of 


Abridgments; and you ſcarce want 
any of the Satisfaction of volumiudus 


Folios, and coſtly Treaſures of An. 


tiquities. Here I wou'd fain beg room 


amongſt the Claſſics for two Prim: 


_ twve Writers of the Church, Minu- 
tius Felix and Lactautius. 

The Dialogue of Minutius is judi- 
cious and elegant, cloſe and perſpicu- 
ous. The Critics have indeed charg'd 
him with want of the Roman Purity 


in ſome Places; but if he has in a few 
© tan + Paſſages 
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Paſſages a little Spice of the Africau 


Dialect, tis the leaſt imaginable. He 


is full of lively and inſtructive Sen- 


tences, Which almoſt equal the Num- 


ber of the Periods; which Sentences 
naturally reſult from his Subject, and 
are neatly interwoven with the 
Thread and Contexture of his Diſ- 
courſe. He argues with convincing . 


Reaſon, and rallies with agreeable Sa- 


tyr and Sharpneſs. His Wit is true 


Sterling, ſolid and bright, of intrinſic: 


Value and unallay'd Luſtre. He clears: 


Chriſtianity from the vile Aſperſions 


which the Pagan Ds threw up-- 
on it, and retorts his Charge upon: 


his Adverſary's Religion with tuch: 
becoming Vehemence and Evidence 


of Truth, that he demenſtrates-him-- 
ſelf to be the moſt dangerous Oppo- 
nent that cou'd be fear d againſt a bad 


e eee 


cate and ableſt Champion that cou d: 
be deſir'd for a good one- N 
Lactautius bas ſo much of the 
TE G: 5 8 Strength 
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Strength and Beauty of the great Ro. 
man Philoſopher aud Orator, that he 
Has gain'd the honourable Character 
of the Chriſtian Cicero. No Man 
vrit with equal Purity after- the De- 
cay of the Las. Tongue ; ſcarce any 
Man ſo like Cicero in its State of Per- 
fection. Both the Chriſtian Apolo. 
giſis underſtand all the Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Grecian and Roman 
Religion; and are perfectly acquainted 
with all their Authors. They happily. 
employ the Arguments of the Pagan 
Philoſophers, the Accounts of their 
Hiſtorians, and the Eloquence of 
their Poets and Orators to defend 
and adorn the Chriſtian Cauſe. They 
turn the Artillery of their- Heathen 
Enemies againſt them; prove their 
pretended God, to be mere Mortals 
by the Conceſſions of their moſt zea- 
lous Worſhippers; and triumph over 
Roman: Super ſtitzon by the Force of 
Roman Eloquence. : © oo 
It · were to be wiſh'd- that Gentle-. 
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men, who write upon moral and di- 
vine Subjects in Latin, wou'd dili- 
gently read and ſtudytheſe two Chri- 
lian Writers; together with Tully's. 
Philoſophical Works; that they might 
gain to themſelves a Style nearly ex- 


preſſive, and ſuitable to the Nature of: _ my 
their Subject. „ : 1 


Some learned Men, not duly con- 
ſidering that every Subject has its pe- 
culiar Style and Method of Manage- 
ment, have jumbled together the Ex- 
preſſions of Poets, Moraliſts, Hi. 
ſloriaus and Orators; with ſuch an: 
odd and unnatural Confuſion ,. that 
tho moſt of the Words, and ſome of 

the Phraſes and Modes of Speech have 
been Romans, yet the whole Piece 
has been barbarous.. So that by im- 
proper Expreſſion: and very faulty 
Language they have loſt the Reputa- 
tion, and the. World the Benefit of 
good Learning. We have in'ourown - 
Language a happy Variety of very ex- 


* 
. 


cellent Books of Morality and Reli. 
„ © 20” On 
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gion, which ſhou'd be uppermoſt in 
our Thoughts and neareſt our Hearts; 
as, to name a few out of great num- 
bers, Dr. Stanhope's Commentary on 
the Epiſtles and Goſpels, and his ad- 
mir'd Yer/ion of the Imitation of 
Chriſt, Dr. Goodmau's i inter-Even- 

ing Conferences; and Parable of the 
Prodigal. I cannot but very earneſt- 
ly recommend to my young Scholar 
the hole Duty of Mau, Mr. Nel. 
fon on the Feaſts and Faſts of the 
Church of England; Biſhop Pear ſon 
on the Apoſtles Creed, Mr. Trapp's 
Diſcourſes againſt anſettled Notions 
and wart of Principles in Religion, 
and Dr. Biſſe's Beauty of Holineſs in 
the Common Prayer. The /i hole 
Duty off Man will be of wonderful 
Uſe to form the young Scholar's Style, 
and:'citle his Morals. The Method 
and:Diviſions of that Book are clear 
and regular; the rn reſiſtleſs, 
and the Language ſuperlatively pure 
and unaffected. "Tis eaſily * 
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by the Ignorant and extremely ad-. 


In Mr. Nelſon's excellent Book 
there is a good Account of all the E 


ſential Articles of Chriſtianity, and 


the venerable Cuſtoms of the uni ven- 
ſal Church. He was accurately ac- 
quainted with the Writings and Lives 


of the Primitive Chriſtians; and ex- 


preſs d their heavenly Zeal and devour: 
Spirit in his . In this Boox and 


the reſt of his Writings, you will find- 
the Reading of a judicious Scholar, 


the Piety of a ſerious CHriſtian, and: 
the Politeneſs of a fine C ent leman hap- 
pily united. Biſhop Pear ſon had a 


wonderful Genius and ſolid Judgment, 


with an immenſe Collection of Rea- 
ding, and acquir'd Learning throughly. 
digeſted and happily apply'd. - His 
plain and maſculine Style fully and 
adequately. expreſſes his noble Senſe, . 


and keeps the true Medium betwixt 


Negligence and Affectation. His Ex- 
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of our holy Faith are fo bright and 
ſtrong, ſo orthodox and compleat, that 
a judicious Reader will'ſcarce expect 
any farther Satisfaction in this State. 
Mr. Trapp's divine Diſcourſes are 
a glorious Confirmation of the moſt 
awful Points of Chriſtianity, and a 
vigorous Confutation of the Cavils of 


| | the Men of Latitude and Free-think- 


ing; thecanting Terms by which they 
varniſh over their Looſneſs of Notion, . 
and Infidelity. This Gent /eman has a. 
_ peculiar Talent fairly and clearly to 
ſtate his Caſe, and to bring his Argu- 
ment to an Iſſue in a. few clean and 
choice Periods: His Judgment and Wit 
are ſo happily temper'd, that his moſt _ 
abſtracted Reaſonings are clear and 
pleaſant; and his Performances in the 
gayeſt and politeſt Parts of Learning 
are ſubſtantial and rational. As he has 
the ſeveral very valuable Qualifications 
of an excellent Critic, Poet and Di- 
vine, in his Writings you will find 
- fare. Preſervatives. againſt unſettled 
25 N NMotions 
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over. There muſt needs be pleaſure: 
ſuch Writers as have freſh Beauties in 


ſimg in every new Page. 


ter; but the genuine Aucients, and 
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Notions both in Religion and Learn. 
ing; and be inſtructed in the funda- 
mental Rules and Principles of regu- 
lar Thinking, Writing and Living. 


Dr. Biffe's Book is a ſhott, compre- 


henſive and beautiful Rationale on 
the Common Prayer : which he ad- 


mires with pious. Zeal, and defends 


with convincing Argument. His 


| ſound Reaſoning and ſelect Reading 
_ areenforc'd and adorn'd by a pure and 
emphatieal Style, by. graceful Turns, 


and variety of elegant and proper Al- 
luſions. I cannot but here repeat what 
I ſaid before, of the Advantage of 
reading the beſt Authors ſeveral times 


and improvement in a Repetition of 
every Section, and new Wonders ari- 


One ſuperficial Reading exhauſts 
the ſmall Stores of a ſuperficial Wri- 


thoſe who write with their Spirit, and 
8 | after: 
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aſter their Pattern, are deep and full. 
An ill- written looſe Book is like a 
formal Common: place Fop, who has 
a Sett of Phraſes and Stories, which 
in a Converſation or two are all run 
over: The Man quickly impoveriſhes 
himſelf, and in a few Hours becomes 
perfectly dry and inſipid. But the 
old Claſſics, and their genuine Fol- 
lowers among the Moderns, are like 
a rich natural Genius, who has an 

unfailing Supply of good Senſe on all 
Occaſions; and gratifies his Compa- 
ny with a perpetual and charming 
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CHAP, I. i \ 

Hetoric is the Art or Fa. 
culty of Speaking ' aud 
. riting with Elegance. 
and Dignity, in order to 
| inſt ud, perſuade, aud 
Pleaſe. Grammar only teaches Plain- 


nels and * Rhetoric lays 
theſe: 


* 
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theſe. for its Foundation, and raiſes 


upon them all the Graces of Tope. 


and Figures. Elegance conſiſts in the 
Purity and Clearneſs of the Language. 


Purity requires choice and proper 
Words, not foreign, and ſuch as are 


not yet adopted into the Language 


you write or ſpeak in; nor obſolete, 


or ſuch as are grown into diſuſe with 


polite Gentlemen and Scholars. This 
is chiefly gain'd by ſtudying the beſt 
Antihors, by converſing with refin'd 


Company, and by frequent and care- 


ful Compoſition : To obtain Perſpi- 
cuity or Clearneſs, a full Knowledge 


of our Subject and frequent cloſe Me- 


ditation upon it are neceſſary. We 


muſt likewiſe avoid ambiguous Words, 
a. dry Brevity, a confus' d Length of 
Periods, and too large a Train of Me- 
taphors together: Dignity ariſes from 
ſublime Thoughts, noble Tropes and 
moving Figures. Tropes alter and 


affect ſingle Words: Figures affect 


and enliven whole Sentences. A Trope 
25 0 
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j Word remov'd from its firſt and 
natural Signification, and apply 
with advantage to another Thing. 
which- it does not originally mean; 
but only ſtands for it, as it has a Re- 
lation to or Connexion with it AS 
in this Sentence, God is my Rock. 
Here the Trope lies in the Word 
Rock; which, 'tis plain, in its pri- 
mary and preper Senſe ſignifies no- 
thing leſs than the Hope and Truſt 


Mankind have in that adbrable Be- 


mg : Yet becauſe a Rock is firm and 


immoveable, and a Building founded 


on it will not ſink, it excites in our 
Minds the Notion of God's unfailing 
Veracity, and the ſteady Support 
which good Men receive from their 
Dependence on him. The Neceſlity 
and Uſe of 7 ropes will-be made plain 
in a few Words. TT 
1. No Language furniſhes us with 
a ſufficient Number of proper and 
* Words fully to expreſs all' our 
houghts. The Mind of Man is of an 


* 
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aſtoniihing Capacity and Extent, and | 


has a numberleſs Store of Notions, 
therefore being often diſtreis'd for 
want of allow'd and appropriate 
Terms to utter her Conceptions in, 
me turns things all ways; conſiders 
them in their different Relations ;. and 
views them in all their va 
and Appearances: That ſhe may be 
enabled to declare her Meaning in fui- 


table Terms, and communicate her 


felf intelligibly and forcibly to Per- 
ſons ſhe has Converſation with. When 


we know not a Man's Name which 


we haveoccaſion to ſpeak of, we de- 
ſeribe him by his Features, Profeſſion, 
Habit, Place of Abode, Acquaintance, 


and other Circumſtances ; till by ſuch 
a Deſcription he is as well known to 
the People we ſpeak to, as if we had 
at firſt given him his peculiar Name, 
and df bh Fa 


inguiſhing Tit 15 
2. Tropes are us' d for the ſake of an 


agreeable Variety; they divert the 
Mind, and revive Attention when it 
V begins 
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d begins to flag and be weary. In many 

: WW Cates there is an abſolute Neceſſity 

r | for the Writer or Speaker to repeat 

oc il the ſame thing ſeveral times; there- 

, | fore to prevent the Offence which the 

's Wl Repetition of it in the ſame” Words 

d IM might probably give, he carefully di- 

ts verſifies his Expreſſion, and judiciouſly 

de intermixes. plain and figurative Ean- 

i- W guage. So he carries on his Reader 

er or Hearer with fuch continual Plea- 

r- I fore, that he is inſenſible of the Length © 
-n Ml of the Diſcourſe; and when 'tis con- 

kh WW cluded, only wiſhes it had been lon- 

e- ger. As a Traveller, if he has a good 

n, Road and fair Weather, if he be en- 
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e, tertain'd as he paſſes along, with va- 
ch riety of Landſcapes, and pleaſant Pro- 
to ſpects of Groves, Meadows, Parks, 
id and fine Houſes, never conſiders or 
e, I regrets the Length of the Way; but 
comes in freſh and chearfal to his 
mn Journies End. Tropes encreaſe the 
1c Stores of Language, by exchanging, 
it or borrowing what it has not: "on = 
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h a by the help of Tropes that nothing 
in Nature wants a Name. | 


3. Tropes add wonderful Ornament 
and Emphaſis to a Diſcourſe ; and of. 
ten give the Mind a brighter and 
ſtronger Idea of a Thing than proper 
Words. We receive much of our 


Knowledge into the Mind by the out- 


ward Senſes: And Compariſons drawn 
from Things ſenſible and pleaſant 
(ſuch as the moſt florid Tropes are) 
come eaſy and agreeable to the Mind; 


as exempring it from that ſevere Stu- 
dy and Application, which is neceſſa- 


ry for the Diſcovery of thoſe Truths 
which do not immediately fall under 
the Notice of our Senſes. Such are 


the Properties aud ſublime Powers of 


human S$94/s, the Attributes and Ma- 
jeſty of Almighty God; which are in 


themſelves the moſt venerable Truths 


in Nature, and of the higheſt Impor- 


tance to Mankind. A good and beau- 


tiful Trope often gives us a clearer 


| Apprehenſion of theſe Things, than 
55 N 
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darge Diſcourſes that are obſcur'd and 
encumber d by perplex'd Reaſoning, 
tand endleſs Diviſions. Thus 'tis the 
* MW Cuſtom of the divine Mriters to de- 
d ſcribe the bleſſed God with human 
r Shape and Eyes; to put into his 
r Hands all the Inſtruments of War, 
and to arm him with Thunder and 
n MW Lightning; that by the Terror of 
ic MI theſe ſenſible and well-known Things 
) I they may give Men awful Apprehen- 
/. W ſions of his inviſible and reſiſtleſs 
„Poder; and make laſting Impreſſions. 
upon their Minds. Virgil calling the 
is two Sczpzo's the Thunder-bolts of 
r War, - repreſents the rapid Speed and 
e victorious _—_— of their Arms with 
f MW more Emphaſis than all the plain 
Terms ofthe Roman Language cou'd 
n have done. When to deſcribe the 
1s Pleaſantneſs of a rich Harveſt, the 
r- Ml ”rier:fays, the Fields laugh and 
u- fing; he raiſes in the Mind a more 
er gay and delightful Imagination both 
un of the Fruitfulneſs of the Crop, * 
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144 A New Introduclion 
the Chearfulneſs of the Seaſon, than 
a long and particular Relation in the 
beſt choſen plain Words cou'd have 
Tais'd. Tropes at firſt, in the rude 
Times of the World,us'd for Neceſſity, 
were ſoon found to be Ornamental, 
and to give Strength and Gracefulneſs 
to the Turn of Men's Thoughts: As 
Garments firſt put on for the neceſſa- 
ry Defence of the Body againſt the 
Severities of the Weather, were quick 
ly found to be ſerviceable to ſet off 
the comely Proportions, and add to 
the Dignity of the Body it ſelf. 
4. Mankind are mightily pleas'd 


with a ſeaſonable and ſelect Trope, 


becauſe it expreſſes the Boldneſs and 
Curioſity of an Author's Fancy, which 
is not content with Things near and 
_ vulgar only; but ſteps out of the com- 
mon Way to fetch in ſomething noble, 
new and ſurprizing. By an expreſſive 
and beautiful Trope a freſh Notion is 
ſtarted to entertain the Mind, and 
yet it is not taken off from the Sub- 
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to the CLASSICS. 145 

n ject before it; only ſees it plac d in a 
e better and ſtronger Light. That the 
e young Scholar may make uſe of 
je Ml Tropes ſeaſonably and with advan- 
„cage, thele following Directions may 
„ be carried in mind. 4210 17 
s 1. Be ſparing and cautious in the Uſe 
of them, and omit them when they are 
a. not, either as plain as proper Words, or 
1c more expreſſive. Tropes are the Riches 
„ I ofa Language, and therefore it will be 
an Imputation upon a Man to laviſh 
o em away without Diſcretion. Too 

thick a Crowd of them encumber a 
d Diſcourſe, and make it obſcure and 
e, beavy ; and that is juſt contrary to the 
id I Nature and Deſign of Tropes; which 
cis to illuſtrate dark Truths, and re- 
d lieve the labouring Thoughts, 
n- 2. Care muſt be taken that Tropes 
e, hold a Proportion to the Ideas in- 
re I tended to be rais d by them. And 
is this may be taken in two Senſes 
ad Firſt; chere ought to be an eaſy and 
b- | uaforc'd Relation betwixt the 7; rope 
a | H A 
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and the proper Word it is put for, or 
the Thing intended to be expreſsd 
by it. When there is not this Suita- 
bleneſs and Relation, the Expreſſion 
at beſt will be harſh and unpleaſant; 
but often barbarous and ridiculous. 
Such was that Saying of the Romany 
expos' d by Tully The Common. 
wealth was caſtrated by the Death of 
Cato. The Connexion between the 
Trope and the proper Word, ought 
to be ſo cloſe and evident, that the 
one cannot be mention'd without rai- 
ſing the Idea of the other. This 
Connexion is either natural or artifi- 
cial. The natural is when the Things 
expreſs d by their proper and meta- 
phorical Names naturally reſemble 
one another. When tis {aid a Man 
has Arms of Braſs, that Expreſſion 


2 
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- readily and naturally conveys to ones 
Underſtanding, a Notion of the ex- I 
traordinary Strength and Firmneſs of I 1 
that Man's Arms. The artificial 2 
Connexion depends upon Uſe and If 
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to the CLASSICS. 147 
eſtabliſp'd Cuſtom. The Turks are 
generally eſteem'd a barbarous and 
cruel People; a rude and unrelenting 
Perſon is by Cuſtom call'd a Turk; 
and the frequent Uſe of it in this 
Senſe makes the Idea of the Word 
Turk raiſe in the Mind the Idea of a 
rude and unrelenting Man. The other 
way of preſerving the Proportion a- 
bovemention'd is, that a Trope don't 
expreſs more or leſs than the Thing 
requires: That Things capable of 
Heightening and Ornament be not 
debas'd and vilify'd by low Expreſſi- 
ons; nor ſmall Matters over-magni- 
fy'd by pompous and ſwelling Words 
of Vanity. Euripides is cenlur'd by 
Ariſtotle for calling Rowing the Ex- 
erciſe of the Empire of the Oar ; and 
ſo may Cato in Agellins fot calling 
a Hill cover'd with Brakes and Thic- 
kets, by the Name of a Wart. But 
if a Trope ſeem to be a little harſh, 
and yet is. neceſſary and very ſigni- 
icant, you may mollify and ſmooth 
PILES. Ha it 
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: 148 A New Introduction 
it by a good n, or in few 


Words without Formality begging 
the Reader or ee to pardon the 
Expreſſion. 

3. A Trope ought to be obvious 
and intelligible; and therefore muſt 
not be fetched from Things too re- 
mote, ſo as to require much Read- 
ing and Learning to apprehend it. 
If a Man, ff caking of a Houſe of De- 
bauchery, ſays tis a dangerous Rock 


of Vouth, the Relation lies plain to 
an ordinary Capacity: But if he 


calls it the Hyrtes of Vouth, tis far- 
fetch'd and obſcure, bacaal= few 
know that the Syrtes are Sands on 
the Coaſt of Afrzc,. which inevitably 


ſwallow up all the Ships Tak: fall in- 
. To 1 


No Tropes are to be us'd 
which convey a ſordid or lewd Idea 
to the Mind. Vile and debauch'd 


Expreſſions are the ſure Marks of an 


abject and groveling Mind, and the 
filthy Questlowings of a vicious 
Heart. 


— 
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Heart. He who ſo far forgets the 


Deſign and Dignity of Speech as to 
endeavour to 4 45 and debauch by 


it, inſtead of inſtructing in Virtue, 


and pleaſing Men in order to do them 
good, acts againſt Reaſon, and all 
the Decencies and Modeſty of Hu- 
man Nature. 

To conclude, Tropes and meta- 


vhorical Expreſſions are us d eitlier 


for Neceſſity, Emphaſis, or De- 


rexry. For Neceſſ/ty, when we have 


not proper Words to declare our 
Thoughts; for Hmphaſis, when the 
proper Words we have are not ſo 
comprehe nſive and ſignificant; for 


Decency, when plain Language wou'd 
give Offence and Diſtaſt to the Rea. 


der. 
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Cray. II. 


Containing a pat dar count of 


rh Chief Tropes of Language. 


s. 12 Q Etaphor. is a Trope by 
02s which we put a 62 range 
Ss Nord for a proper 


Word, by reaſon of. its 


Reſemblance and Relation to it. All 
Tropes are in ſtrict ſpeaking Meta- 
Phors or Tranſlations; yet this is 


more peculiarl ly call d ſo by reaſon of 
E, 


its conſtant Uſe, and peculiar Beauty. 
But more plainly to diſtinguiſh this 


particular Trope from the general 
Name, it may be thus defin d. 4 


Metaphor is a Simile or Compariſon 


intended to enforce and illuſtrate the 


7. hing we oa of, without the 
S:gns or Form-of Compariſon. Thus 


if we lay, Go is a Shield to good 
Men; tis a Metaphor, becauſe the 
5 of wh is not expreſs d. 


tho 
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tho' the Reſemblance, which is the 
Foundation of the Trope , is plain : 

As a Shield guards him that bears it 
againſt the Attacks and Strokes of an 
Enemy; ſo the Providence and Fa- 
your of God protects good Men from 
Malice and Misfortunes. But if the- 
Sentence be put thus, God is as a 
Shield to good Men— thee, it 8 


a $7mile or Compariſon. So in ſhort, 


a Metaphor is a ſirifer or cloſer 
Compariſon; and a Compariſon @ 
hoſe and leſe-compat? Metaphor. 
The Metaphor is very vigorous and 
beautiful in that noble Paſſage of my 
Lord Man 1 


—who did ever in French Au- 
thors ſee 
The comprehenſive Engliſh E ner gy? 
| _ werghty Bullion of one ſterling 
ine 
Drawn in French Wire wou'd 
| 20 ole Pages Joe.” | 


C Ely on N verſe, V. 51, 5. 
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This Trope may be taken from any 


thing which is the Object of any of 


dur Senſes; but that is generally the 
moſt agreeable and ſprightly, which 
ariſes from the Senſe of Seezng + Be- 


cauſe of all the Senſes Seeing is the 


moſt perfect and comprehenſive ; the 
- moſt unwearied and inquiſitive ; the 
moſt defirable and delightful. That 
is a fine Paſſage of the eloquent Arch. 
biſhop Tillotſon *, Piety and Vir- 
* tue in Perſons of eminent Place 
and Dignity are feared to great 
++ Advantage, ſo as to caſt a Luſtre 


upon their very Place, and by a 


ſtrong Reflexion doyble the Beams 


«« of Majeſty.” This lively my of 


Expreſſion is of extraordinary uſe in 
Deſcriptions of a conſiderable length; 
it keeps the Mind pleas'd and the At- 
tention awake. So if an Author is 


oblig'd to give a large Account of 
Things plain and of common Obſer- 


vation, he muſt raiſe and ennoble them 
EIS; LANES hem 
d b. Sermons, Folio, Lond. 1696. p. 45. 


by. 
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by ſtrong and gracefal Metaphor c. 
This Rule that Miracle of Reaiom 
and Eloquence Tally has obſerv'd, in 
his elaborate Deſcription of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of this habitable World in his 
Books concerning the Nature of the 
Gods, So has the Prince of Latin 
Poetry in his accurate Georgzes ,. 
where he has made his meaneſt and 
coarſeſt Subjects fine and admirable 
by his judicious uſe of Metaphors. 
The little Affairs of Shepherds and 
Farmers in his perfect Lines appear 
with Dignity. His Deſcriptions make 
the Countrey a. Paradife ; and his 
Touch, as a noble Wit © expreſſes it, 
turns every thing into Gold. Thoſe. 
are admirable and very beautiful Me- 
tapbors when the Properties of ratio- 
nal Creatures are apply'd to Animals, 


and thoſe of Animals to Plants and 


Trees: This way of treating a Sub- 
ject giyes Life and Beauty to the 
whole Creation: We receive the 


c Boileau. 


- MS ſtrongeſt: 
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: ſtrongeſt Pleaſure from thoſe bold and: 


comprehenſive. Metaphors, Which, 
beſides the Illuſtration of the. Subject 
they are intended to raiſe. and im. 
prove, convey to us a freſh and a 


ively Image; as that in Spencer, 


Vile is the V. engeance on rhe Aber. 


cold; 


And Envy baſe, to o bark: at Jeep 


ing, Fame: 


2 Alls ory: 10 a Cheri u 
of- ſeveral Metaphors alli thro' the. 
Same Sentence or Diſcour ſo, when 
one thing is ſaid, and ſomerbing dif- | 


ferent 10 under ſtood. 


Did I but Purpoſe to.embark with: 


thee, 


: On the ſancoth Surface, of 4 8 um. 


mer's Sea, 


MIM hile gentle Zepbyrs play. with. 
bs; /Þp:rous Gales, : 

J Fortune's Favour. fille the ; 
But 
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But wou'd for. ſale the Ship and 
6 ee the Han,, r non, 

When the Winds whiſtle, and the 
© Tempeſts roar © F: * ; 


The uſe of an Allegory is to con- 

vey. our Meaning under diſguis d 
Terms, when to ſpeak it out in- plain. 

may not be ſo ſafe, ſo ſeaſonable, or 
effectual upon the Perſon we deſign 

to inſtruct by ir. Tis often likewiſe 

us d for Magnificence and Loftineſs, 

to raiſe Wonder and gratify Curioſity. 

To prevent Confuſion, and want of 
Conſequence and Decorum in a Dil- - 
courſe, an Allegory muſt end as it be- 
gun, e me Metaphor which 

was choſen at. firſt, be continued to 
the laſt- Several Allegories may be 
brought into; one Diſcourſe at a ſmall 
Diſtance one from another; but eve -. 
ry Particular muſt be in a Sentence. Ml 
diſtinct from the -reſt ;. entirely of a. "ſl 


4 Prior's Henry and Emma,.p..187,..of Poems, 


5 H-6: Piece, 
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piece, and muſt admit nothing fo. 
reign. To this may be referr'd Apo. 
Hgue or Fable, which is aſcribing the 


Actions, Paſſions and Diſcourſe of 


Mankind to the irrational and even 
Manimate Creation, with a deſign to 
inſtruct and affect People with a ule- 


ful Moral dexrrouſly convey d. 


8. 3. Metonymie is a Trope where- 
by. one Name is put for another, 
which it may properly fland for by 


weaſon of the near Relation or mutu- 


4] Dependence there us between both. 


PPE as Jupiter 
On Juno ſinilen, when he im- 
pPregus the Clouds, _ 

That ſhed May-Flowers © 


Buy this Trope any of the moſt ſig- 


nificant Circumſtances or Appendages 
of a Thing are put for the Subject or 
chief Thing to which they belong, or 
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en which they depend. Bur I think 
this Trope is usd with much more 
Vigour and Adyantage in the follow- 
ing Caſes. | 

1. When the Narration or Coun- 
fel ſtands for the Action, and what 


the Poet or Hiftorian deſcribes he i is. 


faid to do; which is a vehement way 
of Expreſſion, exceeding the common: 


as much as Action goes beyond De- 


icription ; and Life excels Painting. 


Again ;/t bold T urnus the great Tro 

jan Arm, 

"nl their Strokes 2 poet gere 

us harm; _ 

Achilles N n "Epic Verſe be 
ain, &. 


2. When che Name wy any Relati- a 


on is put for the Duty which that Re- 
lation i ihe. and the Benevolence: 
and Tendernels. which may be expe- 


ated: from it. Anacreon 22 YN _ 


=o Droden's Jovenab Sat... V. 145. 
Ode aß. Y 744, 745 r 
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ol Silver, ſays, that thro! it there's i | 

no longer any ſuch thing as Brethren, ' 

or Parents in the World. When the 
Love of Money is the reigning Pa/- I : 

ſion in a Man, it baniſnes Humanity; 
confounds Right and Diſtinction; and 
tramples upon the moſt ſacred: and }f | 
endearing Relations in Nature. 

__ 3. Rivers, which contribute ſo. Ill | 
mauch to the Plenty and Pleſangneſs of 
a Countrey, are often mentian'd by. | 

the Poets to expreſs the whole Coun- « 
trey in which they ariſe; or thro' 

; which they take their Courſe®. A 
Hhranch of the Metonymiè is Autouo- ä 
maſia or exchange of Names, which 
pute a ſignificant aud emphatical H- | 
pithet, Title or Character, for. the 
proper and moſt diſtinguiſhing Name. 
The Word which is us'd for the prin- 
cipal and moſt proper Name, is ei- 
ther taken from the Perſon's Coun- 

| trey, Family, Relation, Profeſſion, . | 
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perſonal Circumſtance, Reſemblance 
to ſome other Perſon, or from the. 
Virtue or Vice for which he is re- 
markable. Sardavapalus was a Mon- 
ſter of Debauchery ; Nero of Cruelty ;. 
Therefore to call a very debauch'd 


Perſon. Sardanapalus, and acruel one 


Nero, brands em much deeper than 
barely to call one debauch'd, and the. 
other cruel. The Nearneſs and Con- 
nexion of the. Names is. the true. 
Ground. and Reaſon of. their Ex- 
change. This muſt, be carefully ob- 
ſery'd, that whenever any Epithet, 
additional Title, or other Deuomina- 
tion, excludes the proper and primi- 
tive Name, it ought to ſtart a new 
Thought at leaſt; and is then com- 
pleatly. right and highly agreeable, 
when it carries a fuller Signification, 
and makes up a ſtronger and more live- 
ly Character. This Trope is of very 
great Uſe and Extent, gives boundleſs 
Scope and Liberty to the _— and 
furniſhes a Man with an unexhauſted” 
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Plenty of Notions, and a delightful | 
be of Expreſſions. 1 


I Synecdoche or Comprebenſi on 
rop 


e which puts the Name of 
he W 01 for a Part, or of a Part 
for the Whole; a General for a Par- 


ticular of the ame kind, or a Par 
ticular for a General. By this Trope 


a round and certain Number is often 
ſet down for an uncertain one. The 
Plural usd for the Singular gene- 


rally gives an Elevation and Turn of 


Grandeur to the Diſcourſe... 


Leave Earth my Muſe and ſoar a 
glorious Height, 

iT ell me what Heroes flew the gal- 
lant Hector, 


| Eycrus, and Memnon terrible 2 


Arm,. 


Where tis 00 the Poet only ſpeaks 
of Tack; . but Ye uſes. the Hurak 
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zo the CLASSICS. 161 
Number to magnify the Strength and 
Courage of his Hero; and to ſhew 
that one ſuch brave Man is of more 
value and importance in War than 
Troops of common Warriors. The 
treacherous Sinon emphatically uſes 


the Plural for the Singular, when 


he wau'd aggravate his Danger of be- 
ing ſacrific d by his Countrey men, 
and raiſe the Horror of their Prepara- 
tions for thoſe inhuman Rites, 


Ze curſed Swords and Altars 


which I ſtap'd „ . 


Sometimes a ſingle collettive Word 
expreſſes Multitudes with more Clear- 
neſs and Vehemence than Plurals 
wou'd do; as in that Paſſage of He- 


rodotus l, When Phrynichus repre- 


ſented the Deſtruction of Miletus on 
the Stage, the Theater burſt out in- 
to Tears. If the Author had faid, alk 
the People in the Theater burſt out 


8 —ä——j — — 


1 Virg. En. 2. 151. Lib. vi. p. 3 
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into Tears, who ſees not that the 


Expreſſion wou d have been compara: 
tively looſe and languid? | 

But whether Plurals be us'd for 
Singalars, or on the contrary, there 


is need of Judgment and great Conſi- 


deration to diſcern, that the Way of 
Speaking preferr'd to the other-be in 
that Place and upon. that Occaſion 
more. proper. nd ef e i 
more ſtrongly. deſcribe the Paſſion, 
more agreeably diverſity and adorn 
the Period, and more effectually con- 
tribute to the Surprize and Pleaſure of 
the Reader... | . 
F. 5. Hyperbole, is a Trope that 
goes beyond the Bounds of ſtrict 
Truth, in repreſenting Things. grea- 
ter or ſmaller, better or worſe. than 
really they are, in order to razſe 


Admiration or Love, | Fear. or. Con- 
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| Camilla 
Outſtript the Winds iu ſpeed upon 

0 7 a. - „„ 
Flewo're the Fields, nor hurt the 
bearded Grain : + 
She ſwept the Seas, and as ſhe: 

 shim'd along, © 5 
Hier fying Fes unbath'd on Bil- 

lows hung.. 


Human Nature is ſeldom content 
with Things as they are, but is apt 
to magnify what it admires to the 
Height of Wonder; and fink what it 
deſpiſes or hates to the loweſt Degree 
of Contempt. Things great, new, 
and admirable, extremely pleaſe the 
Mind of Man; but Trifles dreſt up in 
gaudy Ornaments, and a counterfeit 
Sublime, give the utmoſt Averſion to 
a Man of clear Reaſon and elegant 
Taſte. Therefore Temper and Judg- 
ment are to be us' d in both Branches 
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of this Trope, in Exceſs and De- 
fee ; that we neither fly roo high, 
nor ſink too low; that we nci- 
ther miſapply nor carry too far our 
Wonder and Praiſes , nor our Con- 
tempt and Invectives. For to ad- 
-mire worthleſs Things, and deſpiſe 
Excellencies is a ſure Sign of Weak- 
neſs and Stupidity; and in the latter 
Caſe, of Illnature and Malice beſides. 
There are various Ways of expreſſing 
an ZHypeybole : I ſhall name three 
which ſeem to be the Chief. 
I. In plain and direct Terms which 
far exceed the Strictneſs of Truth. 


The Gyant's tf „ Head 0 'retops 
the Clouds 


2. By Similitude or Compariſon. 


At ſeems as if the Cyclades again 


Mere rooted up aud eb in the 
Main: * | 
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Or floating Mountains - floating 
Mountais meet 
Such is the firſt Encounter of the 
Fleet. ie bed 


3. By a ſtrong Metaphor: As the 
Poet in the Place above-mention'd, 
inſtead of ſay ing that Camilla ran very 
ſwiftly, heightens the Expreſſion, and 
makes her fly. Two or three of theſe 
Tropes added together raiſe our Won- 
der and Pleaſure, by carrying up the 
Diſcourſe to the utmoſt Point of Sub- 
limity. Pindar ſpeaking of Hercules 
ura g the Inhabitants of Cos, ſays, 
that Hero's Attack upon them was 
not.like Winds, or Seas, or Fire, but 
like a Thunderbolt; as if the Fury 


of thoſe was leſs, of this only equal. 


There are the ſame Steps and Degrees 

of ſinking what is to be render d con- 

temptible and ridiculous, as of raiſing 

what ſhou'd appear great and wonder- 

ful.” Tis a bold Trope, and muſt be 
o Dryden's Virgil, Zn. 8. 691, 692. 

| . us'd 
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us'd with Caution and Judgment. In 
comical Characters and Pieces of Hu- 


mour and Drollery more liberty is 


allow'd than in ſerious and grave Sub- 
jects. Not only Plautus in the Cha- 
racter of Euclio ?, but Horace in the 
Deſcription of his Miſer 5, runs the 
Matter to a Degree of Extravagance. 


F. 6. Irony is a Trope whereby a 
Man ſpeaks contrary to his Thoughts, 
that he may ſpeak with more Force 
and Advantage. As when a notori- 
ous Villain is ſcornfully complement- 
ed with the Titles of a very honeſt 
and excellent Perſon. The Cha- 
racter of the Perſon ironically com- 
mended, the Air of Contempt that 
appears in the Speaker or Writer, 


and the Exorbitance of the Commen- 


dations, ſufficiently diſcover the Diſ- 


ſimulation. Milton repreſents God 


Almighty addreſſing his bleſſed Son 


— 


2 


ꝛ In Aulularia. q Sat. 2. 3. 
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upon the Revolt of Lucifer, and 
laughing to ſcorn the Attempts of 
thoſe moſt ungrateful and infatuated 

Rebels in a very mæjeſtic Irony. 


Jon! 7. hou in whom My Glory v7 


JJ | 

| In full Reſplendence, Heir of all 

7 5 
Nearly it now concerns Us to be 

Of Our Omnipotence * / 593 


This Way of Expreſſion has great 
Force in correcting Vice and Hypo- 
criſy, and daſhing Vanity and Impn- 
dence out of Countenance. To dreſs 
up a ſcandalous Wretch in all the Vir- 
t tues and amiable Qualities that are di- 
, Ill r<tly contrary to the vicious and ug- 
ly Diſpoſitions which have render d 
him infamous, only makes him ex- 
ceſſively ridiculous in thoſe Mock- 
; I ornamerits; and more effectually ex- 
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r Parad, Loſt, V. 719, &c. 
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poſes him for a publick Mark of De- 


riſion. Falſe and unmerited Praiſe 
laſhes an Offender with double Seve. 


rity, and ſets his Crimes in a g/aring 
Light. A lively and agreeable kind 
of this Trope is ironical Exhortation: 
By this when a Man has largely rec- 


kon'd up the Inconveniences and Mil- 
chiefs that attend any Practice or Way 


of Living, he concludes with feign'd 


Encouragement and Advice to act af. 


ter that Manner, and purſue that ve- 


ry Courſe of Life. 


© So when Horace © has beautifully 


deſcrib'd the Tumults, Noiſe, and 
| Dangers of Rome, he cloſes his Deſ- 


cription with this drolling Applica- 


Go now, and ſtudy tuneful Verſe 


at Rome] ” 
When a dying or deid Perſon is in- 
ſulted with Scoffs and ironical Tart- 
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neſs tis uſually calld a Sarcaſin, 
which proceeds from Heat of Blood, 
Eagerneſs of Reſentment, and that 
Arrogance and Pride which poſſeſſes 
the Heart of Man upon Victory and 
Succeſs. Cuſtom has prevail'd, that 
any keen Saying, which has the true 
Point of Satyr, and cuts deep, is 
calld a Sarcaſm. © 


Had Cain been Scot, God wor'd 
have chang'd his Doom, a 


b Not baniſh'd him, but have con- 


* 


ud him home. 


F. 7. Catachreſis or Abuſe is a bold 
Trope, which borrows the Name of 
one thing to expreſs another thing; 
which either has no proper Name of 
its own, or, if it bas, the borrow'd. 
Name is more furprizing and accep- 
table by its Boldneſs. aud Novelty. 
Milton's Deſcription of Raphael's 
Deſcent from the Empyreal Heaven 


7 Cleaveland, e 
„„ _ to. 
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170 A New Introduftion 
to Paradiſè affords us a beautiful Ex- 
ample of this Trope this laſt way. 


o 


——Down thither prone in F light 
He ſpeeds, and thro the vaſt Ethereal 


Sky 


Sails between Worlds aud Worlds. 


The firſt way of uſing this Trope may 
be illuſtrated by this Inſtance. A Par- 


ricide is ſtrictly and properly a Mur- 


derer of his Father; but there is no 


- ee and authoriz'd Name in 
Engliſh for a Murderer of his Mo- 


ther, Brother, Siſter, &c. therefore 
we call all thoſe bloody unnatural 


Wretches by the Name of Parric ids. 
And thoꝰ at firſt there be a ſeeming 
Impropriety in the Word ſo apply'd; 


yet upon a little Conſideration, we 


find that the Senſe runs elear, and the 


Connexion is juſt and obvious. *Tis 
no Treſpaſs againſt Reaſon and Pro- 
priety of Language to give the ſame 


| v Farad. Loſt, 5, V. 266, &c. © 
V' odious 


p 
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odious Name to Monſters, who are 
inyoly'd in the ſame enormous Guilt, 
By this ſhort Account 'tis plain, 
chat there is a general Analogy or Re- 
lation between all Tropes, and that 

in all of them a Man uſes a foreign or 
ſtrange Word inſtead of a proper one; 
and therefore ſays one thing and 
means ſomething different. When he 
.  fays one thing and means another al- 
> moſt rhe ſame, tis a Synecdoche or 
Comprehen/ion':: When he ſays one 
thing and means another mutually de- 
pending, tis a Meronymie: When he 

lays one thing and means another op- 
poſite or contrary, tis an {rony-: 
When he ſays one thing and means 
another like to it, it is a Metaphor: 
A Metaphor continu'd and often re- 
peated becomes an Allegory: A Me- 
taphor carry d to a great Degree of 
Boldneſs, is an Myperbole; and when 
at firſt ſound it ſeems a little harſh and 
ſocking, and may be imagind tocarry 
ſome Impropriety in it, tis a C. 
chr fis. 12 Cap. 
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Cray, III. 
Giving an Account of the Na- 


ture, Neceſſity and Uſe of 


Figures in general. 
8 I. Figure 1s 4 Manner of 
= 7 Soaking different from 
| the ordinary and plain 
7 Y, and more emphatical ; expreſ: 
a Paſſion, or containing a Beauty. 
he beſt and moſt lively Figures 
do both. The Impreſſions of Won- 
der, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, Sc. 
made upon the Soul of Man, are cha- 
racteriz d and communicated by Fi. 
gurer; which are the Language of 
the Paſſions. God has planted theſe 
Paſſions in our Nature, to put us up- 
on exerting all our Abilities and Pow: 
ers to guard our ſelves againſt Miſ- 
chiefs and Dangers; and to attain 
things which are ſerviceable. 0 our 
msn ME Pleaſure. 4 - 
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The Soul has ſuch a mighty Com- 
mand over that curious Organ the hu- 
man Body, that ir can make all the 
_ Impreſſions upon it, (while_it is in 
Health and Harmony ) whereby all 
the different Afefions and Paſſions 
are expreſs' d. It can by its ſovereign 
Pleaſure ſo move and alter the Blood 
and Spirits, ſo contract or relax the 
Nerves, that in Sorrow, a Deadneſs 
and Heavineſs ſhall make the Coun- 
tenance lowre: In Anger, a brutal 
Fierceneſs ſhall enflame the Eyes, and 
and ruffle the Looks into Deformity: 
In Joy and Chearfulneſs, a ſprightly 
Gayety ſhall ſmile in the Eye, and 
- © enliven every Feature. The Soul like- 
f © wiſe tunes the Organs of Speech, and 
e ſets 'em to that Key which will moſt 
- | cffectually expreſs her Hp Senti- 
ments. So that in Joy the Voice ſhall 
be tender, flowing and rapturous; in 
in Anger ſhrill, eager, and full of Breaks: 
ar in Fear low, confus'd, and ſtammer- 
he if 2 7 T3” - $- 6 
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F. 2. The Neceſſity of Figure 
may appear from the following Rea- 
ſons. . 
1. Without Figures you cannot de- 
ſcribe a Man in a Paſſion; becauſe a 

Man in a cool and ſedate Temper, is 

quite another thing from himſelf un- 

der a Commotion and vehement Di- 
ſturbance. His Eyes, his Motions 
and Expreſſions are entirely different; 
| and why ſhou'd not the *De/craptzon 
r of him in ſach contrary Poſtures be 
_ fo? Nay, the ſeveral Paſſions muſt 
bdbesas carefully diſtinguiſn'd, as a State 
| of Indolence and Tranquillity from a- 
ny one Paſſion. For inſtance, the 
ſame Hector taking leave of his Lady 

and only Son, and aſter purſuing the 
Cereel with Fire and Sword to their 

i Ships, muſt be painted with very dif- 
ferent Colours. There he muſt lay 
aſide all the Fierceneſs and Terrors 
of the Warrior, and appear with all 
the Condeſcenſion and Goodneſs of a 
3 5 e's | tender 
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tender Husband and indulgent Fa- 


military Ardour; a noble Rage muſt 


ſparkle in his Face, and his very 


Smiles mult be terrible. 


* 


ther. Here he muſt reſume all his 


2. If Writers and Speakers deſire 


to affect their Readers and Hearers, 


they muſt not only appear to be 
concern d, but muſt really be ſo. 
When a Man is vehemently moy'd 


ſpire other People with, he ſpeaks 


with the Paſſion which he wou'd in- 


with Spirit and Energy ; and will na- 


turally break out into ſtrong Figures, 
and all the ſuitable and moving Ex- 


preſſions of an undiſſembled Elo. 
quence. Unlearn'd People in Grief, 
. Joy, Sc. utter their Paſſion 
With 


A more Vehemence and Fluency, 
than the moſt learn'd, who are not 


heartily intereſted in the Matter, nor 
throughly warm'd with the Paſſion 
whichthey deſcribe. What the Speak- 
er is, for the moſt part the Audience 
will be: If he be zealouſly concern'd, 
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they will be attentive; if he be in- 
different, they will be perfectly care. 
leſs and cold. Fire kindles Fire; Life 


and Heat in the Speaker, enliven and 


inſpirit the Reader. As we ſee by 


common Experience, that one very 


Bay and pleaſant Perſon propagates 
his chearful Humor where-ever he 


comes; and gives a Vivacity to a. 


whole Company. So on the con- 


trary, a ſour and ſullen Wretch damps 


the Livelineſs of all about him, and 


infects them with his own Melan- 
choly and gloomy Temper. _ 


3. Figures are highly ſervieedble 
ro clear difficult Truths; to make a 


Style pleaſant and pathetical; and 
to: awaken and fix Attention. But 
of this more in our particular Ac- 
counts of the Figures themſelves. 


F. 3. I ſhall now only mention 


ſome of the Directions which are gi 
ven by our great Maſters' for the 
r udent and proper ule of Figures. 


1. Let 
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1. Let your Diſcourſe always be 
founded upon Nature and Senſe, ſup- 
ported with ſtrong Reaſon and Proof; 
and then add the Ornaments and 
Heightning of Figures. A Man of 
clear Underſtanding will deſpiſe the 
Flouriſh of Figures, that has not ſolid 
Senſe; and Pomp of Words, that 
wants Truth and Subſtance of Things. 
The regular Way is to inform the 
Judgment, and then to.. raiſe the 
Paſſions. When your Hearer is ſa- 
tisfy d with your Argument, he is 
then at leiſure to indulge” his YA 
ſunt; and your Eloquence and pa- 
thetical Addreſs will ſcarce fail to 
have Power and Prevalence over 
2. Be fparing in the uſe of Figures. 
A Paſſion deicrib'd in a Multitude of 
Words, and carry'd on to a diſ- 

1 | proportionate length, fails of the End 
propos d, and tires inſtead of plea- 
e || fing. Contract your Force into a 
moderate Compaſs; and be nervous 
kt 5 SS 5 rather 
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rather than copious: But if at any 
time there be Occaſion for you to 


indulge a Copiouſneſs of Style, be- 


ware it does not run into Looſeneſs 
and Luxuriance. „ 

3. Figures muſt not be over- 
adorn'd, nor affectedly 8 and 
rang d into nice and ſcrupulous Pe- 
riods. By affectation and Shew of 
Art, the Orator betrays and expoſes 
Himſelf; and tis apparent, that he is 
rather ambitious to ſet off his Parts 


and Wit, than that he expreſſes his 


ſincere Concern and Paſſion. His 
Hearer will deſpiſe him as a Trifler, 
and hate his Hypocriſy, who at- 
tempts to delude him with falſe 
Reaſoning; and perſuade him to the 
Belief, of what he himſelf does not 


believe. Therefore he will ſtand up- 


on his Guard againſt a Man, whom 
he ſuſpects to have Deſigns upon 
him; and who propoſes to triumph 


} 


over his Weakneſs. Sprightlineſs/of | - 


Thought and Sublimity of Senſe moſt 


Batu: 
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naturally produce vigorous and tranſ- 
orting ere; and moſt beautiful- 
ly conceal the Art, which muſt: be 


ax in clothing them in ſuitable Ex- 


preſſions. The Thought is ſo bright, 
and the Turn of the Period ſo eaſy, 
that the Hearer is not aware of their 


Gontrivance, and therefore is more 
A influenc d by their Force. 


** 


2 
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Giving 4 particular Acctamt of 
br chief and 2 . 
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E that expreſſes the break- 
ing our and e 5 
of any Pals, 


Onnen efed Stroke, worſe hams: 
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Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe? 
Typus leave 85 * 55 
Thee, native Soil; theſe ba 
Walks and Shades © 255 
Fit Haunt of Gods 


Some Figures are the proper Lau- 
Fach of ſome particular Paſſions; 
but this expreſſes them all. Tis the 
| Voice of Nature when ſhe is in Con- 
| cern and Tranſport. The Soul being 
vehemently moy'd raiſes the animal 

| Spirits; which paſſing thro' the Chan- 
s. nels of the Body flow into the Muſcles 
that are about the Organs of the 
Voice, and ſtraiten the Paſſage of the 
Words; ſo that the Paſſion preſſes 
them out with greater Force and 
' Impetuouſneſs. The Paſſion of An- 
dromache, upon the News of her 

Son being ſentenc'd to be thrown 

. from a Precipice and daſh'd in pieces, 
and that of Hecuba upon the View 
of his mangled Body, are as maſterly 


* Milton's Par, Loſt, Il. J. 268, &c. 
. Touches 
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Touches as any in Euripidesb: On 
that Occaſion the fragic Mnſe put 
on her Robe of deepeſt Mourning, 
and deplor'd the untimely and cruel 
Fate of the Royal Innocent in the 
: rendereſt and moſt melting Strains of 
Sorrow. CCC 

7 5 2 4 
© | S. 2. Doubt expreſſes the Debate 
; of the Mind with it ſelf upon a preſ- 
5 WE ſing Difficulty. A Man in a ſevere 
| Strait and Perplexity firſt takes up 
„one Reſolution, - and then lays it a- 
a ſide; after thinks another Method 
© more convenient, and then changes 
e again. He is toſs'd to and fro with 
'S i ſtrong Tides of Paſſion; and at laſt, 
d after terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes 


1 upon. 2 final Determination. Thus 
ido upon the Departure of her 
n Lover. ns 


w ll What ſhall I do? What Succour 


m 1 a "1 * „ P 


V Þ Troades, 735, &c. 1167, &ce. . 
1 85 Become 
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Become @ Suppliant 0 Hiarba 5 


Pride? 
And take my Turn to court and 
Ge deny d! 7 | 
Shall I — this ungratefil Tro- 
jan go? 


n For ſa e al . ad attend . 


a Foe? 


Then fhall I ſeek — the chur- 


liſh Crew; 


Or with my Fleet their ing 


Saile purſue ? 


Rather with Steel thy guiliyBreaft 


 2nvade, 


And take the Fortune. thou thy 


_ ſelf haſt made. 


This Figure keeps the Soul in 
eager Attention, and moves all her 
Tenderneſs and Compalfions for e an 
unhappy Sufferer. 


F. 3. Correction ira Figure where- 


A 


1 < Dryd, Vir, An. 4. 


* * 
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nas 4 he had ſaid or reſolv d. 


— 
On me, aue only, as the Source 
and Spring 


Of all Corruption, all the blame 
| Es due : 

N the Wrath! Fond Wiſh! 
| * thou RL 
That Burthen, heavier than the 

Earth to bear; 
7 han all theMorld much heavier dg 


When what an Author hath faid | 
appears too much, he abates it by 
correcting himſelf, and uſing ſome 
leſſening Expreſſion. What is it then 
can give Men the Heart and Cou- 
rage, but I recal that Word, becauſe 
it is not true Courage, but Fool. 
hardineſs, to outbrave the Judgments 
of Code? When what has been faid 
en too aun he — the 


— 8 ** 


= Ade in Milt. Par. Loſt, 10. 85 „ 
1 Tillotſon, 175 ; - 7 ö 
Expreſ⸗ 
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| Expreſſion, and enlarges the Thought, 
This was a great Trouble to me, but 
that much more, that before my Face 
they thus entertain'd, carels'd and 
Kkiſs d my Enemy: My Enemy did 
I fay ? Nay, the Enemy of the Laws, 
the Courts of Juſtice, of Peace, his 
Countrey, and all good Men f An 
Author thus correcting and checking 
himſelf, preyents Cavils and Objecti- 
ons; and by the unexpected Quick. 
neſs of the Recollection and Turn 
pleaſingly ſurprizes the Reader, and 
all of a ſudden fires him with his 
own Paſſion. The Height of this 
Figure is when a Perſon having late- 
5 ly. declar'd an Inclination to a Thing, 
1 preſently rejects it with Horror, and 
vows againſt it with Imprecations. 


( 
{ 
| 
| 
But may T firſt in op ning Earth 
| 
f 


put down, 1-5 
Or to the howeſi Hell beThunder- 


thrown, 


„ 
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In Night's eternal Shades ſhut up 
beneath, 

re I my Honour wound, or break 


my Faiths! 
$14  Suppreſſi on is a Bw 


whereby a Perſon in Rage, or other 


' Diſturbance of Mind, ſpeaks not out 


all he means, but ſuddenly e 4. 


his Diſcourſe. 


The Gentleman in T, erence, ex- 


tremely incens d againſt his Adverſa- 
ry, only accoſts him with this ab- 
mpt Say ing, Thou of all/ The Ex- 
ceſs of his Indignation and Rage 
. choaked the Paſſage of his Voice, 
and would not ſuffer him to utter the 


reſt. But in theſe Caſes, -tho' the 
Diſcourſe is not complete, the Mean- 
ing is readily underſtood; and the 


Evidence of the Thought eaſily _ 
_ plies the Defect of Words. 


Suppreſſion ſometimes proceeds 


from Modeſty, and Fear of — 


| 8 Dido in Lauderdale's Ving. Zn. 4. 


_ 
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any Word of ill and offenſive Sound. 


” abs Omiſſion is when an Author 


pretends, that he conceals and omits 
what he declares. I do not men- 
tion my Adverſary's ſcandalous Glut- 
tony and Drunkenneſs; I take no 
Notice of his brutal Luſts; I fay not 


a Syllable of his 3 Malice, 
and Cruelty. In eager Paſſion and 


Conteſts variety of Arguments: crowd 


into a Man's Thoughts; but he is fo 
mov d and diſturb'd, that he cannot 


_—_ enlarge upon them. Be- 
iiides, "A has » ne; gh that if he 
| ſhou'd ſay all his Indignation woud 
dictate, he might treſpaſs upon the 
Patience of his Hearers; therefore 
he only gives ſhorter Hints, and pre- 
tends that Time and Reverence for 
them will not allow him to be more 


copious and expreſs. This Figure is 


ſerviceable to an Orator in propoſing 
his weaker Arguments; which yet he 
knows lie more level to the. Capaci- 


Ss p 
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ties of ſome Part of his Audience; 
which he deſires to have an Intereſt 
in. Therefore he does not quite omit 
them, becauſe they may make Im- 

preſſions on thoſe People to his Ad- 
vantage: And yet he mentions them 
with an Air of Modeſty and Caution, 
leſt he ſhou'd diſguſt another part of 
his Audience, to whom they don't ap- 
pear of equal Force and Conviction. 


F. 6. Adareſs or Apoſtrophe as 
when in a vehement Commotion 4 
Man turus himſelf on all ſides, and 
applies to the Living and Dead, to 
gels and Men, to Rocks, Groves 
and Rivers. ER 
O Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, 
Dale and Bowers! © 
With other Echo late J taught 
J % 
To anſwer, and reſound far other 
Ps er, pt 


— 


— — 8 
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h Adam in Milt, Par, Loft. 10, 860, &c. 
IAN When 
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When the Paſſion is violent it muſt 
break out and diſcharge ir ſelf. By 
this Figure the Perſon mov'd deſires 


to intereſt wnzver/al Nature in his 


Cauſe; and appeals to all the Crea- 


tion for the Juſtneſs of his Tranſport. 


Adam's Morning Hymn in Milton 
is a Chain and Continuation of the 
moſt beautiful and charming Apo- 
ſtropher; tis an aſtoniſhing Flight of 
Poetry in Imitation of the inſpir' d 
Mriters; and can ſcarce be outdone 


by human Wit. 


When the Poets addreſs a Muſe 


or ſome divine Power to aſſiſt 


and direct them, this kind of Apo- 
ſirophe or poetical Prayer is called 
In vocation. By which they gain E- 
ſteem both to their Perſons and 


Poems: They are look'd upon as fa- 
© yourd, their Poems as inſpir'd, by 


Heaven. In the Progreſs of their Po- 


ems they often repeat theſe pious Ad. 


_— — 
Lone — * 


— 


* a5 e . v. 153, &c. 


dreſſes; 
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dreſſes; eſpecially when a Difficulty 
ariſes that ſurmounts human Power; 
or a Secret is to be reyeald that 
cou'd not be found out by human Sa- 
oacity. Theſe Invocations repeated 
at ſeaſonable Diſtances, and upon Oc- 
caſions that require 'em, diverſify the 
Manner of the Style, refreſh the 
Reader after a long Narration, and 
gratify him with Change and No- 
J 

A Species of this Figure I take 
Communicatiou to be; when the 
Speaker applies to his Judges and 
Hearers, and entreats their Opini- 
on upon the Queſtion in debate. By 
this a Man declares his hearty and un- 
feign'd Concern for his Cauſe; and 


Pay' Deference and Honour to thoſe 


e addreſſes. . They are pleas d with 
his Modeſty and Submiſſion, and ſo 


inclin'd to hear and judge with Fa- 


your. There is a fort of Communica- 
tion ſomething different from this, 


when a Perſon excuſes his Conduct, 


gives 
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gives Reaſons for it, and appeals ” 
thoſe about him, whether they be not 
fatisfattory. 


What ſhould I do ? W bile Here J 
Was enchain'd, © 
No Glimpſe of God-like Liberty 
remain d. 
Nor cou d ] hope in any Place but 
there 
To find a God / "nw 70 my 
a 
F. 7 Suden ſum begins and carries 
on 4 Period or Diſcourſe in ſuch 4 
Manner as pleaſes the Reader all a- 
long; and keeps him in expectatior 


cluſian. With what infinite Sweetneſs 
does Eve carry on, with what gratc- 
ful Surprize cloſe up that rapturous 4 
Speech to Adam, worthy an Inhabi- 2 

tant of t. 4 WE B61 State of — 
Innocence 3 | 


ems _ 


. k Diya Virg. Eclogs 1. * 
Sweet 
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77 [bined is 7 end of Aer &c. 
But neither Breath: of mach 
7 ſhe afcends 
With Charm of earlieſt Birds, nor 
«i. riſing Sun 
In this delightful Land, nor Herb, 
| Fruit, Flower, 
- Gliſtring with Dew, nor Dew 
e es after Showers, 
r grateful Evening mild. nor 
ſilent Night | 
60 With this her ſolemn Bird, nor 
Wall by Noon, : 
Nor glitt ring A with. 
out thee ir ſiveet |. 
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This beautiful Figwre makes Peo- 
ple attentive; and when tis perſect, 


as here, amply rewards the cloſeſt 5 
55 Attention. Great Care muſt be taken 


eIthat the Expectation which is rais I 
of bo not legt, pen For nothing i is 


te- 


| 3 * 


1 Milt. Par, Loft; 4. 5 FR &, 
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more vain and contemptible than to 

promiſe much and perform nothing; 
to uſher in an arrant Trifle with the 
Formality of Preface and ſolemn Pre- 

paration. n e 


F. 8. Interrogation is when the 
Writer or Orator ratſes Queſtions 


dus in a Speech or continu'd Diſ: 
courſe, but in Diologue or Confe- 
rence with his Reader, Auditor or 
lier ˙ nh i 00S 

Tell me, will you go about and 
ask one another what News? What 
can be more aſtoniſhing News than 
this, that the Man of Macedon makes 
War upon the Athenians, and diſpo- 
ſes the Affairs of Greece? Is Philip 
dead? No; but he's ſicx. What ſig- 
nifies it to you whether he be dead 
or alive? For if any thing happen to 


m Demoſthenes quoted by Longinus. 
"Yo - . -} '4 QUE 


and returns Anſwers ; not as if be 


this Philip :you'll_ immediately raiſe 
up another n. All this deliver'd with- 


— py we 1 25 
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out Interrogation had been faint and 
ineffectual; but the Suddenneſs and 
Fervor of Queſtion and Anſwer imi- 
: tates the Tranſport of Paſſion; makes 

the Diſcourſe to ſound with Probabi- 

lity, and to be heard with Attention. 
What is faid after ſuch a warm and 
s I eager Manner does not feem the Ef- 
e | fect of Study and Premeditation, but 
the natural Reſult and Effuſion of a 
Man's unfeign'd Concern. The Ora- 
„ tor conceals his Art and Deſign, and 
ſo gains the Eſteem of the Audieuce 
d for his Sincerity and Heartineſs; they 
it lie open to him, and are carry'd a- 
n long with the Torrent of his Paſſion, 
sand reſiſtleſs Eloquence. - Scarce any . 
»- | Paſſion can be 'nam'd but may be put 
into the Form of Inte rrogation, and 
o. may appear with Beauty and Advan- 
df /// 27 77, 
ol Expoſtulation is nearly related to 
ſe this vigorous and preſſing Figure: 
n- Whereby the injur d Perſon urges the 
— || Offender with all the proper Queſti- 
ut OS VIE 
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ons he thinks can be propos d, and 
pleads with him from all the Topics 
of : Reaſon; that he may convince 
Him of his Injuſtice, and make him a- 
ſham'd of his Folly and Ingratitude; 
that he may beat him off his Excuſes 
and Pleas of Abatement, that he may 
reduce him to an ingenuous Promile 
and ſteady Reſolution for the future 
to obſerve his Duty. | 
For what have youleft unattempt- 
ed, what have you eſteem'd ſacred 
. theſe late Days? What Name ſhall I 
beſtow-en this Aſſembly ? Shall I cal! 
you Soldiers? who have beſieg'd your 
General and Emperor's Son with 
Trenches and Arms. Citisens? who 
ſo contemptuouſly inſult the Autho- 
rity of the Senate. Nay more, you 
have even violated the Rights of E- 
nemies, the Sac redneſs of Embaſſa- 
dors, and the Law of Nations *. 
e 1H 19%} 12% $$; eus. 
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n ® Germanicus in his noble Speech ro his mut inous 
Soldiers, Tacit. Annal. 1, 27, &c, See alſo Sci- 
1 F edi fd 
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H. 9. Prevention: 2 1 an . 
thor ſtarts an Objectiou, which he 
foreſees may be made againſt any 


thing he affirms, deſires or adviſes 


Nl 70; and Sives an An fewer fo i. 


' What then remains ? Are we de- 
e of Willt © 
7 wy not ask for fear of aking 

HI 

Receive my Counſel and ſecurely 
move: 

Intruſt thy Fortune to the powers 
abue. 
Teave God to Manage for thee, 4 

and to graut 

What his unerring W; 2 beer 
lbee want. 4 


- Þ This generally gets che Author dhe 
- | Reputation of Foreſight and Care; 
of Diligence and a generous Aſſurance 


pio s noble Speech to the Mutineers at Sucro, Lis, 
Vol. 3. lib. 28. p. 360. Ed. Hearne. % | 
. „ Dryd. Juv. Sat. 10. V. 346, &c. 
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of the Reaſon and Juſtice of his Cauſe. 
When he puts the Objections againſt 


himſelf in their full Force, it is plain 
that he does not fear the cleareſt 


- Light, nor decline the ſtricteſt Exa- 


mination. By it likewiſe ſome Advan- 


tage is gain d over an Adverſary : He 


is foreſtall'd and prevented in is Ex- 
ceptions; and either filenc'd, or 
<oblig'd to a Repetition; which is not 
o grateful as the mention of a thing 
freſh and untouch'd. To this Figure 
may be referr d Premunition, where- 
by the Speaker, eſpecially in the En- 
trance and Beginning of his Diſcourſe, 
_ cautiouſly guards himſelf againſt Pre- 
Judice and Miſapprehenſion: That he 
may neither lef en his Intereſt with 
His Friends, nor enflame the Malice, 
and encreaſe the Power of thoſe who 
watch : to do him Miſchief. 


F. 10. Conceſſion freeh allows 


fomethin g that yet might bear 
Sta t0 obtain * f % . 
0 1 of an 


> ads . ĩ ↄ x “)] Ed et a en 
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| Man wou'd have granted to him, 
tand which be thinks cannot fairly be 
1 | denyd e 
This Figure is ſometimes favoura- 
- ble in the Beginning, bur ſevere and 
cutting in the Cloſe; as Tully upon 
e the Greeks— I allow the Greets 
Learning, and Skill in many Sciences; 
r I Sharpneſs of Wit and Fluency of 
t Tongue; and if you praiſe them for 
g any other Excellencies, I ſhall not 
much contradict you: but that Na- 
:. | 7:0x'was never eminent for Tender-- 
1- neſs of Conſcience, and regard to 
e, Faith and Truth. Sometimes the firſt: 
e- Darts are fretting and ſevere, but the 
16 Condbeicn” Reg Jam, Sir, E 
th £ own a Pimp, the common Bane of 
e, | Youth, a perjur'd Villain, a very Peſt :. 
10 but I never did you any Injury P. The 
ſhew of Candour and Veracity a Man 
I makes by this Figure in frankly 
vs | granting ſo much, removes from him 
" P Sannio zo ZEſchinus in Terence Adelphi, 2. 


4 I. 34, 35. N EE 
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the Suſpicion of Partiality ; and gives 
him more Credit and Authority in 


what he denies. Bee — 


Another fort of Conceſſion i 16, when 
fearing we cannot obtain all we de- 
fire, We give up one part to carry 


the reſt. When Dido deſpairs of 


navy, with Azeas to ſettle with 
er at Carthage, ſhe only intreats 


he wou'd ſtay a little _ to al- 


low her ſome time to aſſwage her 
Grief, and . to ow his * 
parture. 


The Nuptials be diſclaims I arge 
no more; 
Let him purſue the Promis d La- 
tian Shore. 
i: th ſhort Delay 4 al IT ak him 
nod, 


15 4 Pauſe of Grief, an Interval | 


From Woe 1. 


Tis by this Figure that o preſs d 
People in the Extremity of their In- 


—— —2 
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dignation 
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dignation provoke their Enemies to 
do them all the Miſchief they can, 
and proceed ſtill to farther degrees 
of Barbarity ; that ſuch lively Repre- 
ſentations of their Injuſtice and Cru- 
elry, may ſtrike em with Horror and 
Shame, and diſpoſe them to relent. 
The Complaints and Upbraidings of 
jarring Friends and Lovers, are moſt 
empharically expreſs d in this Figure 
The Deſign of which is to give the 
guilty Perſon. a deep Senſe of his 
Unkindneſs, and to kindle all the old. 
Paſſion and Tenderneſs. 

| Proceed inhuman Parent in thy * 
on, 4 
Root up my Trees, with B lights 

_ defiray my Corn; 
My Vineyards ruin, and my 
-.  Sheepfolds burn | 
Les ks thy Rage, let all 2 
HSFͤpight be W 4:80 | 
Sine thus thy Hate purſues- the 
Praiſes of thy Sn. 


ws 4 Dryden 58 Virgil, G. 4. 329, &c. 
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To this Figure may be referrd 


that eloquent Iaſinuation, whereby 
the Orator, aſter he has us'd all his 
Arguments to perſuade his Hearers, 
as it were once more ſets them at Li- 
berty, and leaves them to their own 
Election; it being the Nature of Man 


to ſtick more ſtedfaſtly to what is 


not violently impos'd, but is our own 


free and deliberate Choice. If it 


ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, 
chuſe you this Day whom * will 


ſerveſ. When the great Jaſbua had, 


under God, in the moſt aſtoniſning 
manner, conquer'd the People of Ca- 
naan, and conducted the Jaelites 
into their Land; he exhorts them to 
a ſteady Adherence to the Worſhip of 


the true God, who had ſo viſibly ap- 


pear'd for them; and made em fo glo- 


riouſly triumph over their Enemies. 
In the Concluſion of his Speech, well 
knowing the Advantage and Merits 


Tilotſon on Joſhua 24. 1. Serm. 2. 5. 308, | 
1 „ of 


/ ae am ac ad. ti. 
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of his Cauſe, and that he might ſafe- 
ly appeal to their own Conſcience 
and Experience for the Truth of what 
he had ſaid, he ſeems to leave them 
to their own Liberty and Choice. As 
if that brave Man had ſaid, My Friends 
and Countrymen! if I ſhou'd enlarge 
on a matter ſo plain, it might ſeem 
a Diſtruſt upon both your Under- 
ſtanding and Ingenuity. I leave all 
to you, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
that you can reſiſt ſuch Arguments as 
cannot fail to work upon any one, 
who has either Reaſon or Gratitude. 
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F. 11. Repetition is @ Figure 
which gracefully and emphatically - 
2 either the ſame Word, or 
the ſame Senſe in different Words. 
Care is to be taken that we run not 
into inſipid Tautologies, nor affect a 
trifling Sound and Chime of inſigni- 
ficant Words. All Turns and Repe- 
titions are ſo, that do not contribute 
to the Strength and Luſtre of the Diſs 
e ,, a_ 
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202 A New Introduction 
courſe ; or atleaſt one of them. The 
Nature and Deſign of this Figure is | 
to make deep Impreſſions on thoſe ſl © 
we addreſs. It expreſſes Anger and 
Indignation; full Aſſurance of what 
we affirm, and vehement Concerty 
for what we have eſpous d. 
The moſt charming Repetition are 
thoſe, whereby the principal Words 
in a Sentence, either the ſame in 
Sound, or Signification, are repeated 
with ſuch Advantage and Improve- - 
ment, as raiſes a new Thought, or 
gives a muſical Cadence and Harmo- 
ny to the Period. Theſe in Eugliſh 
are call'd fine Turns; and are either 
uponthe Words only, or the Thought, 
or both. A dextrous Turn upon 
Words is pretty; the Turn upon the 
Thought ſubſtantial ; but the Con- 
ſummation and Crown ofall, is, when 
both the Sound of the Words is grate- 
ful, and their Meaning: comprehen- 
five; when both the Reaſon and the 
Far are entertain'd with a noble 
F Thought 
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Thought vigorouſly expreſs d, and. 


beautifully finiſh'd. That in Mr. Pri- 
or's Henry and Emma is a 3 a- 


| AN Turn. 


Are there not Poy FIR . racks; 
and Flames, and Swords. 

That Emma thus muſt ae by Hen- 
ry'r Morde? 

Zet what cou'd Swords, or Pay 
fon, Wracks, or Flame, £2 
But mangle and digjoint this brit- 
le Frame? 
More fatal Henry's W, vides : They 


murder Emma's Fame | 


Strong and vehement Paſſions will 


not admit Turns upon. Words; nor 
ought they to have place in Heroic 


Poems, or in grave Exhortations, 
and ſolemn. Diſcourſes. of Morality. 


To this Figure, which.has. great Va- 


riety and many. Branches, may be 
d the wi ing of ng; Words bad 


_—_— 
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| the ſame Signification to expreſs one 
important Thing. When a Man is. 
fall of his Subject, aud eager to com- 
municate his Thoughts with Vigour, 
he is not ſatisfy'd with one Expreſ- 
fion, tho' never ſo ſtrong ; but uſes 
all the ſignificant Variety he can re- 
collect. So Tully for Milo", the 
Aſſaſſin was baffled, Force repelld 
by Force, or rather Boldneſs over- 
come by Bravery. If Reaſon pre- 
&ribes this to the Learn'd, and Ne- 
ceſſity to Barbarians, * Cuſtom to Na- 
tions, and Nature it ſelf to brute - 
Beaſts, always to beat off all manner 
of Violence, by all poſſible Ways 
from their Body, from their Head, 
from their Life; you cannot judge 
this to be n 0 wicked Acti- 
on, but at the ſame time you muſt 
judge that all Perſons, who fall a- 
' mongft Robbers and Bravoes, muſt: 
either periſh by their Weapons, or 
3 55 Select. Orat. in uſum Del. | Lond. 1706. 
FP: 216. 9. 7 F | 
.* Jour 
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Sentence. An Orator in the 
Heat of his Engagement, in the Ve- 
hemence of his Indignation againſt an 
inſolent and unreaſonable Adverſary, 
and his earneſt Concern for the Pre- 
ſervation of a dear Friend in Danger, 
exerts the utmoſt Power of his Elo- 
quence, redoubles his Strokes, and. 
eagerly pulhes on all his Advantages. 


H. 12. Circumlocution, Periphraſis, 
uſes more and ſometimes 5 plain - 
Words to avoid ſome Inconventence 


and ill E 525 1 proceed 
From expreſſing a thing in feuer 
5 Fs wha rs. 1 1 
| When Tully * cow'd not deny the- 
Death of Clodins, and was defending, 
Milo charg'd with his Murther, he 
_ ſays, Milos Seryants, without the 
Command, Knowledge, or Preſence 
of their Maſter, did what every Ma. 
fer wou'd 3 his Servants: thou 7 


Rath. 


CA 


do 


o 
# 
= 
* 
+ 
— 
— 
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, 
— 
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85 * Ort. pro Mil. 90 6. P. 316. 
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do in the like Caſe. He avoids the 


Word kill'd or ſtabbed, for fear of 


offending the People. This Method 
of treating a Subject gives the Audi- 
ence a good Opinion of the Prudence 
and Modeſty of the Pleader : One 
unguarded and diſtaſteful Word, has 
ſometimes loſt the Speaker the Fa- 
vour of the Audience before well. 
inclin'd to him; and ruin'd a promi- 
ſing Cauſe. After Homer, in his 
fourteenth /zad*,. has repreſented Fu- 
piter extremely inflam'd with Love 
for Juno, and retir'd to ſleep in her 
Arms; he, with wonderful Addreſs 
and Decency, diverts the Imagina- 
tion of the Reader from following 
them into their aweful Privacies; and 
amuzes him, by deſcribing Nature 
at that time in a very gay Humor. 
He feigus the Earth producing a new 
Crop of Hyacinth and Crocus, and 
forms a golden Cloud diſtilling am- 

TTF 
. | _ = Verſe 347» .. | 
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Very often Circumlocut ion is us d, 
not merely out of Prudence or Ne- 
ceſſity to conceal a Secret, or cover 
an Indecency; but for Variety * 
Ornament, to give Pomp and Dig 
ty to our Expreſſions, to enric bs 
Diſcourſe with new Thoughts, and 
ro multiply the Graces of a Deſerips 
tion. | } 


The Night: s Wicks Empreſs in her 

golden Gar, 
Darting full Glories. from ber | 
lovely Face, 

Kindles freſh Beauties i in the De 
„% ᷑ ͤ[—U˙ü᷑s MR. 

Which Lines, I believe, nit the 
Senſe; tho I am ſure they don't reach 


the Beauties of that admirable Peri- 
Phrafis of Pindar). 


| | May's N gc 10 
cr ee eee ce My ve. 


Y O. 3. J. 35, 36. p. 1. 
* P my "I 4 R 7 r 4 . 4 4 Wo. = wa * 
> » * 1 ; * * 0 * + 3 <4 * * * *%* 
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F. 13: Amplification is when cue. 
ry chief Expreſſion in a Period adde 
Strength and Advantage to what 
- went before; and ſo the Senſe all 
along heightens, till the Period be 


vigorouſſy and agreeably clos'd. 
_ *Tis pleaſant to be virtuous and 


good, becauſe that is to excel many 


others: *Tis pleaſant to grow better, 


becauſe that is to excel our ſelves: 
' Nay tis pleaſant even to mortify and 
ſubdue our Luſts, becauſe that is Victo- 
Ty: Tis pleaſant to command our 
Appetites and Paſſions, and to keep 
them in due Order, within the Bounds 
of Reaſon and Religion, becauſe this 
is Empire. When an Author thus 
improves upon us in his Diſcourſe, we 


are extremely pleas d and attentive 


while he continues it; and perfectly 
ſatisfy d when he concludes. We are 


edify'd and charm'd with the In- 


fraction of one, whom we find to- 


— — 3 


z Arehbiſhop Tillotſon, Serm, 12. P. 138. 
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de complete Maſter of his Subject. 
What Reputation muſt it be to the 
Writer, what Pleaſure to the Reader, 
when one ſays every thing in the beſt 
manner it can be ſaid; and the other 
is entertain'd with every thing that 
can be deſir d? But tis the utmoſt 
Reproach to an Author, and a moſt . 
intolerable Diſappointment to the- 
Reader, when the one flags and faul-. 
ters every Step; and ſo the other. is. 
fatigu'd and mortify'd, with a conti- 
| Dual Series of heavy and lifeleſs Pe- 
riods. There are various Ways of 
contriving and forming this Figure, 1 
which have great Force and Elegance; 
tho” perhaps they cannot wy be 3, 
adapted to every part of the Deſi- 
nition. ſhall name three very lively 
Ways of expreſſing an Amplification. 
I. We amplify or raiſe a Diſcourſe 
by ſelecting a Number of the moſt 
emphatical and ſtrongeſt Words of tze 
Language we uſe; every one of which 
add ſomething new to the - "nl 
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and all join'd, heighren. it ro the ut- 
moſt Degree of Perfection. That Paf- 
ſage in Terence is upon this Account 

univerfally admir'd. - - : 


Haec verba mehercul? una fal ſa 


c 
Quam, oculos terendo miſere, vix 
nn,, (4. RE SEE 
' KReſtmgnet— — 


" 


2. This Figure is expreſs d by way 
of Compariſon— When that great 
Man P. Scipio, tho' but a private 


Perſon, kill d Tiberius Gracchus, ma- 


king ſome ſmall Innovation and Di- 
ſturbance in the tate; ſhall we, who 


are Conſuls, bear Catiline, who is 


endeavouring and plotting to lay the 
| World waſt with Fire an Sword d 2 


3. A Diſcourſe is very happily and 


beautifully heighten'd by way of Ar- 
gument or rational Inference. Quiu- 
than excellently obſerves, that Ho- 


= Funuch I. 1. V. 22, Kc. b Tully azainf 


Catiline. | ©:Inſlitut, lib. 8. cap. 4. p. 45. 


* 
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mer gives us a very exalted Idea of 
Helen's ſovereign Charms, when he 
introduces Pr iam's grave Councel- 
lors owning, that it was not to be 
complain'd of or reſented, that the 
Trojans and Greeks had ſuſtain'd the 
Calamities of a long and cruel War for 


ſuch a Woman; and makes the King 
himſelf place her by him, call her, 
Dear Child, and treat her with all 


poſſible Tenderneſs and Reſpect. Muſt 
not every judicious Reader infer that 
her Beauty muſt be incomparable, 
which was admir'd and prais'd to ſuch 
a Degree by Men cool and unpaſho= 
nate, of mature. Wiſdom and great 
Age, who had been deep Sufferers 
by it? Muſt not that Face be ſuper- 
latively lovely, and thoſe Eyes ſpar- 
kle with reſiſtleſs Luſtre, that cou'd 


be view'd with Pleaſure and Venera- 
tion by that miſerable Prince; tho” 
they had kindled the Flames of War 


in his Country, and blaſted the Pro- 
22 and all the Hopes of his late - 
ouriſhing Family. To 
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To this we may refer Climax or 
Gradation— Which is when the 
Mord or Expreſſion which ends the 

- firſt Member of a Period, begius the 
" «ſecond, and ſo on; ſo that every 
Member will make a diſtinct Sen- 
tence, taking its Riſe from the next 
. ; tall the Argument and Pe- 
riod be beautifully ſniſpd. Or in the 
Terms of the Schools, Tig when the 
Mordor Expreſſion, which was pre- 
diate in the firſt Member of a Pe- 
riod is fubjett in the ſecond, and ſo on, 

' till the Argument and Period be 
brought to a noble Concluſion. This. 
Figure, when natural and vigorous, 
furniſhes the Mind with variety of 
Ladeas, and accuſtoms it to Attention 
and cloſe Thinking, The Art and 
Contexture of a Graduation often ap- 
pears plain, and lies in too open. 
View; therefore Care muſt be taken 
- that the Gradations we uſe be un- 
forc'd, and abound with good Senſe ;: 

be ſignificant and. dextrouſly turn d. 

EE > 3 G21. 
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J am pleas d with that in Dr. Tillot- 
fon . Aﬀter we have practis'd good 
Actions a while they become eaſy ; 
and when they are eaſy we begin to 
take pleaſure in them; and when they 
ple e us we do them frequently; and 
by Frequency of Acts a thing grows 
into a Habit; and a confirm d Habit 
isa ſecond kind of Nature; and ſo far 
as any thing is natural, ſo far it is 
neceſſary, and we can hardly do 
otherwiſe: nay, wedo it many times 
when we do not think of it. 


J. 14. Omiſſion of Copulative is 
when the Conjunctious or little Par- 
ticles that connect Words together 

are left out, to repreſent Haſt, or 
Eagerne ſi of Palm F 
When Dido in the Violence of her 
Rage and Reſentment for the abrupt 
Departure of /Zneas, charges her 
People to arm themſelves and purſue 
the Trojan Fleet. 1 


\ s 
* 
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the Foe, Ge ko 5nd 
Bring Haming Brands, ſet ſail, 
-  SPCENOMS r .. 
The Members of the Period are looſe 
and unconnected; which moſt natu- 
rally paints the Hurry and Diſtraction 


of her Thoughts. The Conjunctions 


put between the Words wou'd have 

cramp'd and fetter'd the Period, ſo 
that it wou'd have nod flow and un- 
wieldy, and have made nothing leſs 
than a Repreſentation of the raging 
=_ Diſturbance of Mind; and 

chemence of Paſſion. 


Salluſt* excellently and very natu- 


rally repreſents the Rout and preci- 
pitate Flight of the Moors in theſe 


ords— Tum ſpectaculum horribile 
in Campis patentibus : Sequi, fu- 


; gere, occidi, capi. To. 


PX ne — 


-—_ I 


e Zn. 4 f Bel. Jugurth. p. 106. Ed. Mat- 
_— | 


| Haſs, haul my Gallies out, purſue 
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'The contrary to the former 
Multitude of Copulatives is when 
the little Particles are properly 72 
in before every principal Word in 
the Pprfods> fff fs Rp V5 0030590 
Livy, giving an Account how the 
Pleaſures and Luxury of Capua cor- 


rupted and ſoftned the Army of An- 


vibal, amongſt others has this beau- 
tiful Paſſage— For Sleep, and Wine, 
and Feaſts, and Strumpets, and Bag- 


nios, and Reſt, that thro' Cuſtom 


row every Day more bewitching , 
Pad {o weakned both their Bodies and 


their Minds, that the Reputation of 


their paſt Victories W eee. them 
more than their preſent Strength 8, 
This Figure, when aptly and judi- 
ciouſly us d, makes a Diſcourſe ſtrong 
and folemn, fixes an Emphaſis upon 
every Word, and points it our as 


worthy of Obſervation. 


£ Liv, Hift, 3 Vol. Edit. Hearne, lib. 23. p. 2 7 
N J. 25; 
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F. 15. Seeming Contradiction i3 
when the Members of a Period quite 
diſagree in Appearance and Sound, 
but perfectly agree and are conſiſtent 
an Senſe. „„ 


_ Cowards die many times before 
their Deaths; © 


The Valiant never taſt of Death 


. but once", _ 8-4 
This Figure, when noble and per- 
fect, ſhews a bold and enterprizing 
Genius, that encounters Dangers with- 
out Fear, and walks ſteadily and ſe- 
curely upon a Precipice. Therefore 


it ſtrikes vigorouſly upon the Mind of 


the Reader, calls forth new Thoughts, 


and raiſes Admiration and Surprize. 
Every judicious Reader admires the 
daring Flights of a ſublime and noble 
Cenius; and eaſily forgives ſome few 
ſmaller Faults for the ſake of his ma- 


| 5 8 —— — _—_ — — * N mo 
h Shakeſpear in Julius Ceſar, 
2 $1 ny 
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ny vigorous Beauties: But deſpiſes a lir- 
tle groveling Writer, who creeps on in 
a heavy Road, and dares not attempt 
to riſe; but being content to ſhun a 
Grammatical Fault, never reaches at 
an Excellency, + et 


F. 16. Oppoſition is a Figure 
whereby things very different or con- 
trary are compar d and plac d nean, 
that they may ſet of eachother. White 
plac'd near Black ſhines brighter: In- 
nocence compar'd with Guilt appears 
with double Charm and Lovelineſs. 
The Poets, Hiſtorians and Ora. 


Yors improve their Subject, and much 


heighten the Pleaſure of their Reader 


by the beautiful Oppoſition of their 


Characters and Deſcriptions. 


Tacitus deſcribes the exceſſive 


Dalliances and frantic Revels of the 
Empreſs Mefalma with Cilius a lit- 
tle before their Death, in wonderful 


Annal. 21. P. 252. 


Pomp 
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Pomp and Gayety of Expreſſion; 
that the Reader may be the more ſur- 
priz d and aſtoniſh'd at the Sudden- 


- neſs and terrible Cireumſtances of her 


Fall. The Poet in his fine Deſcrip- 
tion of Dido's Deſpair the Night be- 
fore her Death, repreſents all the Cre- 
ation enjoying profound Tranquillity 


and ſweet Reſt, to render that miſe- 


rable Queen's Diſquietudes more mo- 
ving. She was depriv'd of the com- 
mon Privilege indulg'd to the pooreſt 
and moſt deſpicable Creatures; Sleep 
fled from her Eyes, and Quiet was 
baniſh'd from her Breaſt. 
This Manner of uſing this Figure 
is very agreeable and noble, becauſe 
the Oppo/ztion does not lie in Words 
JJ 
In Virgil's ſecond Georgic there is 
a very agreeable Contraſt and Oppo- 
ſition in that fine Compariſon between 
theCourt and the Countrey. The Pomp 


nas 


* Virg. En. 4. V. $522, 
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and Hurry of State, and the Freedom 
and pure Pleaſures of Retirement and 


Agriculture. Upon a full Enumera- 
tion of the ſeveral Conveniences and 
Enjoyments of both ways of Living, 


what Adyantage and Over-balance 
does the Poet give to the latter! 
The very Manner of his Expreſſion, 
and Turn of his Poetry, are with 
great Judgment and Dexterity vary'd, 


and made ſuitable to his different 
Subjects. The Deſcription of the 
Pride and Statelineſs of the Great is 
drawn to the Life in a pompous Run 
of Verſe, and variety of TY bold 
T9008. -- 


—Jngentem foribus Domus alta 
aperbis, 
Mane ſalutantim totts vomit . 
dibus undam;, © 
ar ios inhiant pulchrd "9 | 
dine Poſtes, | 3 
de e oa Auro veſtes— 7 


Georg. ii. . te | 
. 3 But 
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But you have the Innocence and 
Plainneſs, the Sweetneſs and undi- 
ſturb'd Quiet of the Countrey, natu- 
rally repreſented in proper Words, 
in plain and eaſy Expreſſion, and 


in the ſmootheſt and fweeteſt Num- 
bers. 


At e quies & 22 fallere 


Vita, 
Dives opum variarum, at latis 
otia Fundis, 
Speluncæ, vivique LACus ; at fri 
. 
"of gituſgue 2 molieſh; ſub 
. Wu amn! | 
Non abſunt 


1 17. Compariſon beautifull ly ſets 
H and illuſtrates one thing by re- 
ſembling and comparing it to another, 
to which it bears a manifeſt Relation 


and NaH 
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The Poe wonderfully praiſes the 
Bravery of his Hero with perfect Se- 
renity and Preſence of Mind, giving 
Orders of Battel in the Hurry and 
Heat of the bloody Action, when wy 5 
compares him to an Angel riding up 
on the Wings of the Wind, and 


recting a Storm where to By ous 
its Fury. | 


So when an Angel by divine Gm: 
mand. 
 Withz: Le 12 19 Tempeſts Jhakes a grit 
F y Land, 
5 /Sach avof late ore pale Britannia 
bal. 
Calm and ſerene he drives the fu- 
rious Blaſt; 
And glad % Almighty" 5 Orders o 
perform. 
Rides in the Whirlwind, and FA 
4 8 the Storm. 


; 2 3 — 1 2 ** 


- | »= +17. Addiſon on the Duke of Marlborough in 
bis Poem on the Battle of Blenheim... 
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_- Compariſons mightily ſtrengthen 
and beautify a Diſcourſe; for ſome 
time take off the Reader from the 
principal Subject, and ſtart new and 
agreeable Images to divert and en- 
tertain him, that he may return to it 
with frelh Pleaſure and Eagerneſs. In 
Compariſons theſe things are to be 
. e 
I. The chief and eſſential Parts of 
the Compariſon muſt bear an exact 


and true Proportion. Some ſmall 


Diſagreement in a leſs conſiderable 
Circumſtance will not ſpoil the Grace, 
or take away the Strength of the Fi- 
gure. Tho' the greater Agreement 
and exacter Parallel there is in all Par- 
ticulars, the more lively and charm- 
ing the Figure is. And therefore, 
generally ſpeaking, Compariſons ought 
to be ſhort. In running into minute 
Circumſtances, beſides the Tediouſ- 
neſs, there is Danger of diſcovering 
ſome unagreeable Diſproportion. 
2. Compariſons need not always 
| , t-. ; 
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be drawn from very noble and lofty 
Subjects. Thoſe taken from meaner 
things are ſignificant and agreeable, 

if they be ſet off in noble Words, if 
they give clear Notions, and paint in 
ſtrong and fine Colours the Thing we 
intend to repreſent by them. In great 
Subjects, Compariſons from leſſer 
Things relieve and refreſh the Mind, 
that had been long kept upon the 
Stretch of cloſe Intention. Strong 
and ſublime Compariſons heighten and 
improve a meaner Subject. For Ex- 
amples of both Kinds, I refer my 
Reader to thoſe beautiful Paſſages 
marked below ?. Thoſe are very fine 
and pleaſing Compariſons, which not 
only clear and adorn the Thing they 
are deſign'd to illuſtrate, but beſides 
contain in themſelves a new and live- 
ly Deſcription. Of this Number I 
take that Paſſage in Spencer to be 
one, where he compares the dange- 


o Hom. Iliad, 4. 130, 131. Milton's Par. Loſt, 
1. 768, & c. Virg. Geor. 2. 279, RC. -- 8 
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rous Diſſimulation and treacherous 
Tears of Dueſſa to the Crocodile, 
that, they ſay, weeps moſt tenderly, 
when he is moſt avenoally: eager to 
deyour. 

As when a weary Traveller that 


ſtrays 
By muddy Shoar of broad even. 
mout hed Nile 
Viweeting of the perillous Wane 
aring }, 27 
Dot h moet a cruel crafty Croco- 
dile, | 
 # hich in falſe Grief hiding Bis 
harmful Guile © | 
Doth weep full Sore,. and ſhed- 
deth tender. Tears -- 
The fooliſh Man that pities all 
This white 


His mournful Plight; 10 ſwallow'd 


_ unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds 
another” F Cares Fn. 


— — — „X,ß 


p Fairy Queen, I. . 18 N 
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Thoſe are very ſtrong and glow- 
Jog Compariſons, where: the nobleſt 
Beings” of the natural and moral 
World, where Angels, good or bad, 
are compar'd to the Luminaries of 
Heaven. How ſublime, how raptu- 
rous is Milton, in his Compariſon of 
Lucifer's diminiſh'd Splendor, and fa- 
ded Beauties to the Sun over· clouded 
or eclips'd. 6 
Hi Form had yet wot bt, | 

All her original Brightneſs, nor 
appear d | 
Leſs than Archangel uind. and. . 
ihe reef | 
Of Glory obſtur dc As when. eb: 
Sun new r#/en 
- FG rough the borizontatiniſty ; 
> 2A 
Sporn of his Beams; or from be-- 
| 5 928 foe Moon 

In dim Ecli 72 0 E Wi- 

luigbi bed Klee 
-— On 2 the Nations, and with" 
: n of . x ; 
44 „ Perplexes: 
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©  Perplexes Monarchs. Darkned 


fo, yet ſhone _ 
Above 88855 all th Archangel 1, 


A Compariſon introduc'd in few 


Words, and without Formality, is 
very neat and agreeable. 


That Complement of Pindar to 
his generous Patron King Theron, is 
graceful and lofty ; and yet methinks 


the Excellency is not ſo much in the 
Thought and Subſtance of it, as in 


the manner and dextrous Tara of the 


— 


Etre Uu. 2 Seip, 


Ex . oa vaghar 4. 


SDA EO uuey, Tis &y Pega Ouvai]s . 


Which pleaſe to take thus in the 


looſe Paraphraſe of a Friend. 


To count the Sea- ſhore iy ands known 
M0 umbers fail: 


* 


[mand —_— —_ - 9 


; Par, Loſt, 2. 591, &. * OL. 178. 
52 N What 
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What Words can reach the Large- 
neſs of his Heart? 

W hat Numbers count thoſe Mul- 
titudes of Bleſſings 


His bounteous Hand DAS bar d on 


human Nace? 


Pg 


F. 18. Lively Deſeription 25 fach 


a ſtrong and beautiful Repreſenta- 
tion of a Thing, a ind the Reader © 


a diſtinct View an 
tion of it. 


ſatisfactory No- 


Thames 


. ith gentle Courſe devoluing 


fruitful Streams : 
Serene, yet firong ; ; majeſtick, yet 
ſedate; 
Swift, without V, olence, without 
Terror great. 
Each e e Nymph the riſ 2 4 


current CYAVES; 


Each Shepherd's Pray r retards 


the 2 Manes: ; 
The Vales a ong. the Banks their 


Sweets 4 ſe: ; 
F. reſh 
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% 
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Freſh Flowers for ever riſe, and: 
fruitful Harveſt grows". 


Where, tis plain, the Poet has 


imitated that wonderful Paſſage of 
Sir John Denham upon the ſame Sub- 
Jed... . 


Tho deep, yet clear; thi gentle- 

wet not dull; SS 

Strong without Rage; . without: 
ore flowing full. 


In Deſeriptions a judicious Author 
will omit low and vulgar Circum- 
ſtances, and chiefly beſtow his Pains 
to complete and beautify all. the eſ- 


ſential and maſterly Strokes. Tis the 


manner of little Verſifyers to- take 
every Hint that preſents it felf,, and 


run out into long common Places. 


A Writer that wou'd live and pleaſe, 


will cut off Superfluities, and reject.” 


the moſt pleaſing Thoughts and flo- 


1 an. 8 "ON 1—— — —_ 


— 2 - - . . = * - » "a= * 9 * 


17 


| ſ Prior's Carm, Sec. P. I 14. V. 17, & c. | 


rid 
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rid Lines, which would —_— in at 
ruptly, and quite foreign to his Sub- 
| jeſt. f Many Things muſt be left to 
the Imagination of the Reader, and 
3 Silence has its Emphaſis. 
Virgil“ tells his Reader, that Zary- 
dice was kill'd by a Serpent lurking 
in a Bank, but ſays nothing more of. 
that venomous Creature. A Poet- 
taſter wou'd probably have. ſpent as 
many Lines in a horrid Deſcription. 
of it, as compoſe that admirable 
Poem But that divine Poet knew 
there was no room for ſuch a Liber- 
ty here, his Deſign in this ſhort and 
exquiſite Piece being only to give a. 
moving Pattern of true conjugal Af- - 
fection, and to ſhew the rapturous 
Force which good Muſio and Poetry 
have over the moſt fierce and ſavage 
Tempers. e eee Po 
But he deſcribes the two Serpents i 
which deſtroy'd Laocoon and his b | 
. I 8 1 1 


a tr te edt 
— 
3 — 


, 20g, N. 1 
- =_ 
4 


ü Geor. 4. 457, & c. 


—— 
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Sons in ſuch particular Circumſtances, 
and paints the devouring Monſters in 
ſuch ſtrong and frightful Colours, that 
they amaze and chill the Reader. 
Here his only Buſineſs was to raiſe 
Terror, and give his Reader a due 
Notion of the Diſpleaſure of the Gods 
againſt Troy, which was ſo fixt and 
implacable that they thus ſignally cut 
off an innocent Man and his Family, 
for giving his Countreymen Advice, 
Which tended to the oppoſing their 
ſevere Decree, and the Preſeryation 
of that devoted City. The Deſcrip- 
tion of a Perſon is call'd a Character, 
in Drawing which the true Proof of 
Art and Judgment is to hit a beauti- 
ful Likeneſs; and with a delicate 
Touch to give thoſe Features and 
Colours which are peculiar to the Per- 
on, and diſtinguiſh him from the reſt 
of Mankind. In every good and live- 
ly Deſeription a Man muſt come to 
an Enumeration of the chief Particu- 
lars: For Generals are often — 
"-, 
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and faint; a judicious Account of Par- 
ticulars ſets every thing in full View, 


and makes a ſtrong and an Im- 
preſſion upon the Reader. 


S. 19. Viſion or Image is a Re. 
preſentation of Things diſtant and 
unſeen, in order to raiſe Wonder, 
Terror, or Compaſſion, made with 
fo much Life and Emphaſis, that as 
the Poet has a full View of the whole 
Scene he deſcribes, ſo he makes the 
Reader /ee it in the ſame don. 
Light. © | 

Or mad Oreſtes, when bis Mo- 

ther's Ghoſt. 

F. 7 6 in his Face infernal Ti orches 

. £0 
Aud ſhook her ſnaky Locks : Hey 

 ſhuns the Sight, 5 

Flies ore the Stage ſurpriæ 

with mortal Fright; 

The Furies guard the Door, an 

intercept bis Flight". | 


w Dryd. Virg. En. 4 683, &c. 
: 
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This noble Image raiſes Conſter- 
nation and Terror: An Inſtance of 
a tender Image to move Pity we 
have in thoſe ſoft and ſweet Lines of 
Spencer *, oo 
Not one Hord more ſhe ſaid; 
But breaking off the Eud for want” 
- 0 OCR: - E 8 
And ſliding ſoft, as down to Sleep 
boric 5 
Aud ended all her Moe in quiet 
Dab. Nd. a 


The Poet, or Orator; upon theſe 
Occaſions is ſo fully poſſeſs d of, and 
vehemently intent upon his Subject, 
that he is really tranſported with thoſe 
Paſſions which he wou'd inſpire his 
Readers. or Hearers with: And by 
that Strength and noble Eut hu ſta ſin 
of Imagination, he is happily quali- 
5 2 to captivate their Affections. 
A commanding Genius can. impreſs - 
J A ETC PIT | 
; Fairy Queen, 2.1. 56... 


his 
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his own {mages upon thoſe he ad- 
dreſſes; can move the inmoſt Springs 
of their Soul; and with a plea- | 
ſing Power triumph over the whole 
Mal: - | 1 


F. 20. Fiction of a Perſon. Pro: + 
ſopopera has two Parts. 
. When good aud bad Qualities, 
Accidents-and Things inanamate are 
antroduc'd' in Diſcourſe, and de- 
ſtrib'd as living and rational Beings. 
Virtue and Pleaſure. addreſs young 
Scipio in Silius Itallcus I as two 
bright Ladies of oppoſite Parties: 
The one wou'd fain induce him to de- 
Cline the Toyls of War. and indulge 
himſelf in Eaſe and Luxury: The o- 
ther earneſtly exhorts him to ſhake 
off Sloath, and purſue Fame in the 
r Steps of his Anceſtors. Take 
the Deſcription of them in an Imita ; 
tion of the fore nam d Poet. 
7 De Bello Punico, lib. 15. V. 23, & c. 
| Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure i in Cloth of Gold and pur- 
ple dye 

With glaring Luſire overwhelns i 
r 
All the luxurious Sweetneſ of the 
„ 

2 in her ambroſi. al fragrant 


"2207 Nor bling Eyes in Prightl 

Motions dance, 
And dart laſcivious Flames at e- 
Der) Glance, 


Vertue was. in 4 ©. thin Habit 
. 


ee: That Nature more and Majeſty 5 


expreſt : 
Her Robes were made of pureſt 
Morning Light, 
Embleme of anocence divinely 
bright. 
Hier Beauty leſs at of delighted 
more ; 
AVirgin Bluſb ber Karte Viſage 
„ 


u 


e » 


* 
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Awful her Eye, commanding was 
"AW, - BE 
Charmingly fierce, and gracefully 
. ſevere. 57 


The Invention and Deſcription of 
theſe imagiuary Perſons, if manag d 
with Judgment, raiſes Adrifiration, 
and gives Grace and Grandeur to a 
Diſcourſe. The Poet, who were the 
Divines of ancient Ages, finding that 
every part of the World was influenc'd 
by x ſuperior intelligent Power, and 
every where obſerving bright and ma- 
nifeſt Marks of Art and Wiſdom, 
feign'd a vaſt Number of Deities, to 
all which they aſlign'd their peculiar 

Provinces. The Rovers hace their 
Guardian Gods; the Fountains their 

 Nymphs; Flora preſided over the 
Flowers, Pomona over the Fruits, Gc. 
The Fable was gayly deck'd up to 
amuze and pleaſe the People; but the 
great Moral and Truth, that lay at 
the bottom of the Fiction, was, that 
n 1 
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a4. wiſe and powerful and bounteous 
Providence, over: ru'd and preſery'd 
the Univerſe. See the Archbiſbop of _ 
Cambray's Exiſtence of God ?. 

Some of the fineſt Apoſtrophes , 
and beautiful bold Metaphors are 
founded upon Fidlion of a Perſon. 


We entle Gales 
pt Fanning their odoriferous Wings 
diſpenſe 
N ative Perfumes; and. whiſper 
whence they ſtole 
Thoſe balmy Voile 15 


2. The ſecond Part of this lively | 
Fi igure, is when we give a Voice to 
inanimate Things; and make Rocks, 
Mood, Rivers, Buildings, 8c. 10 
expreſs the Paſſions of rational 1 
ume v. | 
As when the Walls and” Pillars of 
a Temple are brought in trembling at, 
or invei Sung againſt the daring Pro- 


a * CC  — 


| "+ Glas 89. = - „ Milton" ; Pat, Loſt, cored Re. 
fanation 


-- 
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fanation of Blaſphemy utter'd, of Sa- 


crilege or Debauchery committed 
" | within their hallowed Bounds. 


She foul blaſphemous Speeches i 

forth did ca [þ 

And bitter Cur ſes, horrible to tell; i" 

That ev'n the Temple wherein ſhe = 

was plac !; [l 

| Did quake to hear, and nigh & U 
under braſt'. . , == 


Either feign'd Perſons are repre- 
ſented as utrering the Reſentments of 
Mankind in expreſs Terms; or tis 
ſuppos ' d they \ wou d cry out upon Oc- - 
; caſion ; or 'tis affirm'd in general that 
| hey do utter their Concern and Paſ- 
/ion, but the Words are nor ſer down. 
Of the firſt kind, which is the moſt 
moving and ſprightly, is that Repre- - 
ſentation of Tully ©, wherein he in- 
troduces Rome as a venerable Matron, 
the common Mother of all che No- 


— 


2 aK aA J 
— "SOA EIS ls we N 
N — 2 ** 


2 = N . : 8 1 
1 r Au — y —4 8 
„ % TTT. ce. 


— — 


d Spencer's Fairy Queen, oo TE 28. 
"0 Orat, 1. in Catil. P. 86. in uſum Del. 


Mans, 
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mans, in a pathetical Speech expoſtu- 
lating with Catiline, who then was 
engag' d in a bloody and unnatural 
5 to deſtroy his Native 
Countrey, and preſſing him to depart 
and deliver her from her preſent 
terrible Apprehenſions and Danger. 
There is an Exceſs of Paſſion, a De- 
gree of Enthuſiaſm in this ſublime Fi- 
gure; and therefore 'tis dangerous and 
ridiculous to uſe it, but when the Im- 
portance and Grandeur of the Subject 
require ſuch a noble Vehemence. A 
Man of Underſtanding will keep his 
boldeſt Flights within the Bounds of 
common Senſe; and guide himſelf by 
the Rules of Probability and Deco- 
rum in his moſt adventurous Sallies 
of Imagination. Ir is my tender and 
moving when in Paſiorals and mourn- 
ing Poems, Rivers, Groves and 
Mountains are brought in languiſhing 
for the Abſence, or lamenting the Loſs 
of ſome very valuable Perſon, that 
before frequented them and chear'd 
them with his Preſencde. All 
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All Nature mourns: the Floods 
and Rocks deplore, 7 ; 
And cry with me, Paſtora zs no 
more d. 5 | 5 


This Figure animates all Nature; 
gratifies the Curioſity of Mankind 
with a conſtant Series and Succeſſion 
of Wonders; raiſes and creates new 
Worlds and Ranks of rational Crea- 


tures, to be Monuments of the Poets i 

Wit, to eſpouſe his Cauſe and ſpeak l 

his Paſſion. To diſcern how much 1 
| Force and Sprightlineſs this Figure } 
; gives to a Sentence or Expreſſion we i 
need but firſt ſer down that Line, 1 

Aut conjurato deſtendens Dacus il 

456 Iſtro e. | 

And then after it thus, | Il; 
Aut conjuratus deſcendens Dacus l 
„ l 
— — — — ll. 
4 Congreve's Mourning Muſe, * 1. 
| „einne, 9 if 
Il 


> u 
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And ſo make a Compariſon. In the 


Plain way it is not above the hum- 
ble Style of Prædrus; in the Figu- 


rative it riſes up to the Loftineſs and 
er of Virgil. Any of the beſt 


ropes and Figures, ſeaſonably us d. 


. give the ſame Grace and Life to a Dil- 
ne in their Proportion. 


9. 21. Change of Tame 7 uber 


things done and paſt are deſcrib'd as 
now doing and preſent. This Form of 


Expreſſion places the thing to be re- 


reſented in a ſtrong and prevalent 


Light before us, and makes us Spe- 
HAalors rather than n 


My Mother, with that. arſe Par- 
pat of her Bed, 
My royal Father's Head in Pieces 
EF 


A. 7 „ W. vodmen fell a fatel 
— Treaſon « Blow the f. Hor He- 


ro falls. 


7 o Woman's Rage, and Coward's 
Guilt 4 Victim. , nd 


z : pF 
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While thus the Lord of Greece ex- 


1 les, 
o Pity touches any Breaſt but 


mine * 


Here the Privceſs preſents you with 
a mournful Scene of Agamemnon's 
Murder, and gives you a View of the 


Horrors of that guilty Night and 


bloody Supper. She moves every ge- 
nerous Breaſt to ſympathize with her; 
to boil with Indignation againſt the 
treacherous and barbarous Murderers 
and bleed with nenen for the 
royal Sufferer. 


Ry 22. Change of Perſon Oh "AW 
Va — Tic moſt commonly when 


the } riter on a ſudden breaks off his 
Relation, and adareſſes his Reader. 


Age, 4 flerce Engagement 2 the 
Ships aroſez ; 
2 ou'd think that neither W eari- 
neſs nor Wounds _. 
Cou d touch the fearieſs.# W. arri- 
* 5 
f From the Ele. of Soph. 8 Iliad £8. 698, &c. 
M This 
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This Figure, when we have ry | 
Perfection, takes off the Tediouſneſs 
of a long direct Narration; makes the? 
Reader attentive, as if he ſaw the 
Place where the thing was tranſacted; 
and raiſes his Paſſions as if he himſelf 
was in the Hurry and Heat of the 
Action. o 
Tis of peculiar Grace and Advan- 
tage in the Deſcription of Places: It 
leads the Reader pleaſantly into them; 
bheightens his Imagination; and, to uſe 
that bold Expreſſion, gives him the 
Delight of ſafe and eaſy Travelling in 
a fine Countrey. Sometimes for ya- 
rieties ſake, to ſmooth a harſh Expreſ- 
ſion, to pay Reverence to the Rea- 
der, or to avoid E N that any 
thing may happen which is ſhocking 
or of dangerous Conſequence, the Au- 
thor appropriates and applies that to 
_ himſelf, which he deſigns for the Rea- 
dler's Warning or Inſtruction. So Vir- 
gil of the miſchievous Serpent in Ca- 
labria. 3 1 


ole 


gain with variet 
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0] let not Sleep my cloſing E Des 


invade. 


In open Plains or in the ſecret 


Shade; 


led Pride 


Of pompons Youth has caſt bis. 


' Slough aſide *. 


Change of Perſons is common and 
very natural in eager Conteſts! and 
ſtrong Paſſions; when Adverſaries 
Nen 

deſerted Lover inveighs againſt the 
Per juries, and aggravates the Barba- 


rity of the guilty and treacherous 


Perſon. 


Turnus in Virgil enrag'd at the 
malicious Harangue of Drances, firſt 
ſmartly replies to him, and then turns 
his Diſcourſe to King Latinus and his 
Council, then attacques Drances a- 


y of ſevere and ſaty- 

rical Language. 5 

hb Dryd. Vir. Geor. . 4218361 5 
i_ Zn. it. V. 39, K. 


CARL "Ma *. De 


. 
. k * 
* ä — —_— 


When he renew'd in all the 7 eck- 


mutual Rage and Scorn; or a 
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Dido, upon notice of the Depar- 
ture of nb as, diſtracted with Rage 

and Deſpair, firſt furiouſly falls upon 

him, then diſdainfully turning from 
him, ſpeaks of him as an abſent Per- 
ſon; after exclaims againſt the Cruel- 
ty. of Heaven and Earth ; then re- 
proaches and condemns her ſelf for her 

own Credulity and Weakneſs, and a- 

gain with Scorn and eager Indignati- 

on turns her Speech to Ancas. 


bs Falſe as thou art, and more than 
_, falſe, forſworn; | 
Not ſprung from noble Blood, nor 
...___ Goddeſs born; 
Mhz ſhoud T fawn; what have 
I worſe to fear? 
85 he once look, or lent a liſi- 
2 wing Ear; 
8 ight when 1 eb, or - ſhed one 
kindly Tear? 
Nor Juno views my. Wi unge with 
equal Eyes; 


Faithleſs is Earth, and Te 


are the Skzes / 3 


- . 
„ N 
. Yo (2 4 . 2 
"Y — 
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T /av'd the & hipwrack'd Exile on 

my Shore 

. ith needful Food bis hungry 
Trojans fed: 


I took the Traytor 70 my Tyrone 
and Bed. 


Tool that Twas ——! 
But go; thy F. light 10 3 7 4. 
tan; 
So ſeek thy promisd Ki in 1 
thro the Main k. 5. 


; What a Storm is here, and bow int 
I mitably painted. | 
5 $2.3. Tranſition is of two > ſorts; 
I. The firſt is when a Speech is 
introduc d abruptly, without expreſs 


notice given of it. As when Milton 
gives an Acount of our firſt Nee 8 
ae Devotions. 


1 ä Both turn d and 9 open Shy 
, aador d 

The God that made both Sky, Air, 
7 Earth and Heauen — 


S— a * . —— * 
Wa ISOnRs 15 ER — 


5 2 Dryd. Vir, Fg 4. par. Loft, 4. 721. 
a GH ED — hou 
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' . ———Thou alſo mad ſiſthe Night. 


Maker Omnipotent,/ and thou the 
Day? F 
Had it been introduc'd in a formal 
Manner, 1 
Adam preſents their joint Petiti- 
ons thus ; 2 


O God! that mad'ſt both $ ky, &c. 


it had loſt all its Sprightlineſs and 
Grace. After the Greek Poet ® has 


finiih'd the Narration of Hector put- | 


ting to flight the Greczans, and vehe- 
mently urging his Trgans to purſue 
their Advantage, and forbear the Spoil 
of the Field till they had burn'd the 
Enemies Ships, without any notice 
he immediately makes the Hero ut- 
ter his own Paſſion in an impetuous 
Speech; wherein he threatens Diſ- 
grace and Death to any Man that 
ſhou'd diſobey his Orders, and neg- 
lect this promiſing Seaſon of a com- 
pleat Victory. The Speech that breaks 


m Hom. Iliad. 15. V. 348, &c. 


from 


x 
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from a Warrior in the Speed of his 
glorious Succeſs, in the full proſpect 
of Revenge upon his Enemies, and 
the final Deliverance of his Countrey 
and Kingdoms after a long and bloody 
War, comes rapid and reſiſtleſs like a 
ointed Shot out of an Engine, and 
ſtrikes the Reader with Surprize and 
Terror. 

Leaving out the heavy Formality 
of, He ſaid, and, He reply'd, is ve- 
ry graceful in Stories and Dialogues, 
renders the Relation clean and full, 
and the Repartee quick and lively. 

_ Horace is extremely happy in this 
fort of 7. ranſition ; as indeed he is in 
every Delicacy of Turn, and Beauty 
of Language. 

. The he ſecond fort of Tranſition is 
when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 
Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to 
another from whach it ſeems very dif- 
ferent at firſt View ; but has a Re- } 
lation and Connexion with it, and . - | 

* to illuſtrate and enlarge it. | 

Horace inthe thirteenth Oae of the 

M4 ſecond | 
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ſecond Book gives us a very lively Ac- 
count of the Danger he was in of be- 
ing deſtroy'd by the Fall of a Tree, 
and after makes wiſe and moral Re- 
marks on the Accident. Then he fal- 
lies out into an Account of the other 
World, upon which he was ſo near 
ent'ring ; and beautifully expatiates up- 
on the Praiſes of his illuſtrious Prede- 
ceſſors in Lyric Poetry; who were 
heard with Pleaſure and Wonder there, 
as they us'd to be in this World. In 
_ theſe Caſes the Poet does not diſap- 
point his Reader of the Inſtruction 
| andPleaſure he propoſes, but multi- 
. . Plies and encreaſes both; nor does he 
1 lo much take him off from the View 
1 of his Subject, as he gives him a de- 
BM lightful Proſpect of it every way, and 
in the beſt Light. A Guide cannot be 
|  Ffaid to miſlead the Traveller, who 
brings him ſafely and pleaſantly to his 
Journies End; and only takes him out 
of the common Road, to ſhew him a 
Palace or a Paradiſe, to entertain 
him with a Wonder or ſurprizing Cu- 
5 . rioſity. 
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rioſity. In juſt and noble 7 ranſitions 
Invention in its largeſt Extent, and 
Imagination in its moſt vigorous 
Warmth, are under the Conduct of 
ſound Judgment, employ'd to make 
the farthe Diſcoveries into the Sub- 
ow and give it the richeſt and moſt 
80 orious Ornaments. | | 


$44. Sentence is an infiruftive 
and lively Remark made on ſome- 
thing very obſervable and agreeably 
ſurprizing ; which contains much. 
Senſe in few Words. | 
Dis either direct and plain; a8, 
in all the Afairs of the W, orld o 
much Reputation is really ſo much 
Power". Or e and N 
4 h 7 


— Fool not to 'hink bow vain, | 
Againſt th Omnipotent 7 80 * in 
Arme, 


This is a very dextrous and pre- 
valent way, of bringing in à Sentence. 


"8 Tillotſon, _ © Milton's Par, Loſt, 6. 135,736. 
ky | You 
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You are entertain'd with a noble Re- 
flection when you did not expect it; 

and pleaſantly ſurpriz d and inſtructed 

without the Appearance and Forma- 
lity of Art. Not to come down to 
uſeleſs Nicety and Diſtinction, a Sen- 
Fence, in my Opinion, appears with 
moſt Beauty and Advantage when it is 
put into ſome of theſe following Forms. 
I. When it is expreſs d in any way 
of Exclamation, but peculiarly of 
Wonder or Indignation; as, 
Ho advantagious it ir to aſs 
thro Adverſities to the Enjoyment 
of Proſperity?! 
Hou ſharper than aSerpent 7. 00th 
it is, to have a thankleſs Child a. 
2. When it is put into a moving 
E 5 or preſſing I. BLOTTOge- 
tion. 

Are theſe our Sce rere! ? Theſe our 

due Rewards 

And is it thus that ſove his plight 
ed Faith regards??? 
p Pli 
4 GEES . 55 . Ty [ 

3. When 
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When the Sentence is deliver d. 
4 a Reaſon immediately added to 
ſupport it. In @ Government it 
much better to be unmindful of 
Services than bad: For a good Ala 
only becomes more flow, when you 
| Fake no account of him; a bad Man 
more daring and nſolent i * 
4. When a Centence is made up of 
a ſhort Relation, and a clean and 
pertinent Remark upon it. 
Mäeſſalina deſir d the Name of Ma. 
 trimony (with her adulterer Silius) 
Purely for the Greatneſs of the In- 
 famy; which ic the laſt Pleaſure * 
Pro firgate People *. 
And this is near akin to the Epi- | 
phonema, of which we ſhall preſently 
ſpeak two or three Words. 
Sentences muſt not ſtand awkward 
and bulky out of the Diſcourſe, but 
be neatly interwoven and wrought 


* 
1 it. ; — - | | 
0 « * 5 
D " * * * - 4 
I 
iy. * 1 
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Salluſt, Bel. Jugurth. ß. 61. 
© Tacit, Annal. 11. C. 9. p. 250. 
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They muſt be unaffected and fig- 
nificant; and ſuch as the Subject 


_ eaſily ſuggeſts to a thoughtful and 


diſtinguiſhing Man. 


25 Sentences are the Ornaments and 


Lights of a Diſcourſe; and therefore 


as Lights and Shades are in a good 


Picture, ſo ought Sentences to be ſo 


exactly and judicioufly mixt with the 


other Parts of the Diſcourſe, that all 


* 


together may make up one uniform 
Beauty, one regular and conſummate 
Piece. 8 8 


© $.25. Epiphonems is an Acclama- 


tion, containing a lively Remark 
plac'd at the End of a Diſcourſe or 


Narration. So Multon, on the Obſti- 
nacy of the Rebel Angels, who were 


fo infatuated that they wou'd not ſub- 


mit, tho'they knew A/mighty Power 
and Majeſty came arm d againſt them. 
In heavenly Minds can ſuch Per- 
„ß W 
This Figure cloſes a Narration in a 
a 5 W 
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very advantagious and taking man- 
ner; deeply impreſſes the Thing re- 
lated upon the Memory of the Reader; 
and leaves him in a good Humor, 
well ſatisfy'd and pleas d with the 
Senſe and Sagacity of his Author. 


F. 26. Before the Concluſion I ſhall 
only add a Word upon Complex, or 
Aſſemblage of Tropes and Figures; 
which is when ſeveral ſtrong and 
beautiful Figures or Tropes are uni- 
ted together in the ſame Period. 
It were endleſs to produce Inſtances 
cout of good Authors, of all the vari- 
ous Ways of advantagiouſly ſortin 
and uniting ſeveral Figures: I ſhall 
only ſelect a few, and leave the reſt 
to every Gentleman's Obſervation 
EJ DTS TEL 
I. Beautiful Compariſon and live- 
ly Image. e 
'  —— She never told her Love, 
But let Concealment like a Worm © 
JJ 
Feed on her Damask Cheek : She 
Pein d in Thought, And 


— — 


ſon and ſtrong 
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Ad ſat like Patience on a Monu- 


„ 

Smiling at Grieff. een 7 

2. Proper Alle oY. juſt Compari- 
eſeription. 

Our Lives diſcolour” 4 with our 


: efent Woes © | 
| 22 ſtill grow bright, and ſmile 
 _ - with happier Hours, _ | 
55 the pure limpid Stream, when 

Poul with Stains © 


| 2 Of ruſhing Torrents, and dſeend. 


ing Rains 

Morte it ſelf clear, and as 1t 
Tuns reſines; 
75 27 E degrees the foating Mir- 
ror ſhines: _ 

-  Refletts each Flower Phat on the 
border grows; _ 

Aud a new Heaven in its fer 
Boſom ſhows". 


3.E geben heine lor g 
Meraphor. 


1 
— 


Wo 


1 Shakeſpear, „ 
. OY IYER ON0:5 r. 6, b. Ot E. One 


N t Ob 
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Oh wretched State! Oh Boſom 
blacl as Death! © 
Oh limed Soul, that | fruggling 70 
| be free, 
15 Art more en gagd! ! help Angels, 
male Eſſay! © 
Bow ſtubborn 7 PARTY and Heart 
with Strings of Steel 


Be ſoft as Sinews 1 88 new born 
Babe 


4. Fiction 7 4 Per e. palit onate 
Exclamation, and Apoſtrophe, and 


fine Turn, are admirably join d to- 
ether by Mr. Prior in his Mourning 

Poem ? upon the Death of his Friend 

drown'd in the River Piava. 


On cars d piava s Banks the God- 
deſs food, 


Show'd her dire Warrant 0 the 
 vaſengFlood: 0892 # 

. When whom I Jong — love, and 

Jong _ TY 


| 


— ww 


X Shakeſpear's Hamlet 3. r. p. 362, 26. 
5 8 1 (4 b 
| W, ith 


W 


* ** Ne Introduction 
V 175 fatal ſpeed Was urging his 
Return; 
In bis dear Countrey zo diſperſe 
= oe Gare: -- 
And arm bimfelf £4 Reſt for Fu- 
ture War: 3 8 
70 chide his anxious F riends of | 
fictrons Fears, © 
And promiſe to their Joys his el- 
+ Me” Tears. 
05 deſtin'd Head, and TY 4 foo a 
. | vert Decree; ' 
Nor native Countrey thou, nor 
3 VV 
Nor War haſt thou. 70 ge, nor | 
Tear to. come 
2 mpending Death is Ln "and 
enſlant Doom. "= x 
Any one of theſe fine 0 and 
Beauties of Speech. wou'd: ingle of it 
{elf gloriouſly illuſtrate and adorn a 
Period: But when Numbers of them 
; like a bright Constellation ſhed\ their 
= united Rays upon it, how charm- 
1 ingly beauteous, and full of Graces, 
« muſt that whole Diſcourſe appear? 
0 be 2 D. 
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